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er ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
COVENT GARDEN 
The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, Limited, 
in association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 
presents 
THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 

Season ends July 11th 
Repertory includes 

Die Meistersinger (in German) First Performance July 3rd 


Gloriana Il Trovatore (in Italian) 
and 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL BALLET THEATRE 
Season begins July 13th 
Repertory includes 
The Harvest According Fancy Free Three Virgins & A Devil 
Til Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks 


La Fille Mal Gardee Billy the Kid 
etc. 
Full repertory from the Box Office 
Box Office open 10 - 7.30 Temple Bar 9081 
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7th JUNE to 26th JULY 


Cc. W. Gluck G. Rossini 
Alceste La Cenerentola 
R. Strauss W. A. Mozart 
Ariadne Auf Naxos Cosi Fan Tutte 
W. A. Mozart 
Die Entfuhrung Aus Dem Serail 
Conductors: 
Vittorio Gui John Pritchard Alfred Wallenstein 
Producer: Carl Ebert 
Designers: 
Hugh Casson Oliver Messel Rolf Gérard 


Choreographer: Pauline Grant 


THE ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
THE GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL CHORUS AND BALLET 


Tickets and all particuiars from: 


THE GLYNDEBOURNE BOX OFFICE 
23 Baker Street, London, W.1 Telephone: WELbeck 0573 


Or from: GLYNDEBOURNE OPERA BOX OFFICE 
Lewes, Sussex Telephone: Ringmer 80 
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what the critics say 


ABOUT THESE 
| “HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


3 J LONG PLAY RECORDS 
nN She Hallmark of CLaatily 33; r.p.m. 
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“TRISTAN UND ISOLDE” (Wagner) 


with KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD, LUDWIG SUTHAUS and _ other 
world-famous artists. . The Philharmonia Orchestra conducted by 
WILHELM FURTWANGLER 

Act | ALP 1030-1 Act 2 ALP 1032-3 Act 3 ALP 1034-5 


% The long awaited complete recording of * Tristan und Isolde” 
(H.M.V. ALP 1030-5, sensibly issued in non-automatic sequence, 
two discs per act) is a triumph for all concerned... . 

“THE OBSERVER ™ 


* RIGOLETTO” (Verdi) 


with LEONARD WARREN, ERNA BERGER, JAN PEERCE, 
ITALO TAJO ; the Robert Shaw Chorale and RCA Victor Orchestra 
conducted by RENATO CELLINI .. .. ALP 1004-6 (autos only) 


”N % From the engineering point of view, * Rigoletto” is an even 
more masterly achievement. There is rich resonance and yet clarity, 
the tone is neither too hard nor too slack in quality, and the sheer 
body of sound that these records digest at climaxes, without any 
grating, makes for very exciting listening. ‘THE TIMES” 


A “IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA” (Rossini) 


A) with VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES, NICOLA MONTI, GINO 
; BECHI; the Milan Symphony Orchestra and Chorus conducted by 
A TULLIO SERAFIN .. ae a .. ALP 1022-4 (autos only) 
% The complete recording in Italy of Rossini’s opera ** The Barber 
of Seville”, stands out among recent long-playing records. It is a 
magnificent recording triumph, with a superb cast who sing with 
great spirit. “THE STAR" 


“DIDO AND AENEAS” (Purcell) 


with KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD, ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF, 
THOMAS HEMSLEY ; and the Mermaid Singers and Orchestra 
conducted by GERAINT JONES .. a om .. ALP 1026 


% ...acollector’s piece... ‘* MUSICAL TIMES” 
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Comment 


Since OPERA first saw the light of day in February 1950, the Editor and 
the Assistant Editor have worked together in the closest co-operation and 
harmony. Their general approach to the operatic problems of today, their 


appreciation of the difficulties that beset British Opera in particular, haye| 


been similar in most respects. Any differences of opinion that there may 
have been over editorial policy have been so slight as not to have mattered, 

Now the Editor has left OPERA to take up an administrative position 
at Covent Garden, and I am sure all readers will join us in wishing 
him success in his new undertaking. The Assistant Editor of the past 
three and a half years now becomes the Editor, and embarks on his 
task, if with few misgivings from the purely practical side, certainly 
with some trepidation, when he thinks about his responsibilities as policy- 
maker of the only publication in the world, issued throughout the year, 
entirely devoted to opera. 

A magazine must of necessity reflect the character of its editor, and % 
however closely identified my ideas and theories have been with those of 
my predecessor, the responsibility for all that now appears in the future is 
entirely my own. 

I think it as well, at this stage in our existence, to reiterate our purpose 
OPERA came into being because we felt there was a need for a magazine in 
which we could set forward certain principles in which we believed and 
which we felt had to be fulfilled if opera was to become firmly established 


in this country. We believed that opera should be sung in English (with, 


certain exceptions, Festival performances, and the like), that an English 
school of Opera would be developed by encouraging native composers, 
librettists and singers to devote their time and efforts to opera. We 
further believed that it was not unreasonable to demand certain standards 
in performance, to encourage our opera houses to broaden their repertories 
and to expect the public to support the managements when they offered 
works off the beaten track. We also believed that our pages should be 
open to the practitioners of the operatic art for them to expound their 
personal views. These are still our beliefs and still our aims. 

We have—and I say this most emphatically—favoured no one group 
or personality ; neither have we vendettas against any individual or organiza- 
tion—artistic merit alone is our yardstick in all criticism. 

Our connection in the past with Covent Garden (the Editor was 4 
Director, the Assistant Editor the Archivist) has in no way made us 4 
‘house magazine’—indeed we have never shrunk from criticising that 
institution and we shall continue to do so in the future if we feel such 
criticism to be just and constructive. 

Our position remains an unusual one. Westill have strong personal connec- 
tions with opera houses and artists: but we believe that personal relation- 
ships between critics and artists—common on the continent but looked on 
as somewhat ‘peculiar’ in this country—are both desirable and essential if 
our task of demanding the highest possible standard of opera is to be 
successfully accomplished. H.D.R. 
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Lucien Coutaud’s act drop for ‘Medea’ at Florence 


Summer Festivals : i 


Florence 
Teatro Comunale. \/edea (Cherubini) 

With all the assurance acquired from a broad artistic policy, ample means 
and a senior place in European festival life, the ‘Maggio’ this year has 
struck a knock-out blow in defence of Cherubini, that mistrusted and 
incorrigible Florentine ex-patriot, who spiked his guns as a composer in 
France by being rude to Napoleon, and held no parley with his allies, of 
whom the chief was Beethoven. Medea, written in 1797, with a libretto 
by Benoit Hoffmann taken from Corneille has long been considered 
legendary opera of great potency, but it always seems to escape perfor- 
mance. ‘The last recorded in Italy was at the Scala in 1909 when the public 
were largely unprepared for such strong meat. Now, with Callas triumph- 
ing in one role after another and a more omniverous public taste, the time 
is evidently opportune. Cherubini at 150 years’ distance may begin to see 
justice done. Much of the praise in this important revival goes to Gui who 
did the honours in an authoritative manner, letting no detail of phrasing or 
dynamics escape him and taking infinite pains to scale the work correctly. 

Familiar with a few concert pieces and the light-hearted Water-Carrier, 
the average listener is in no way prepared for the massive, rock-like 
dramatic consistency of Medea. As Burney said of Gluck ‘the whole is a 
chain, of which a detached single link is but of small importance’. Medea 
rediscovers the classical heroine in the full range of her unhappy divided 
nature and nothing is allowed to interfere—nor ceremonial ballets, nor 
exhibitionist arias, nor long orchestral commentaries. In this, it makes 
startling comparison with the work of Gluck’s other important follower, 
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A scene from Act 1 of * Vedea’ at Florence T 
Spontini, whose formal and copious Olimpia saw performance at the a 
Maggio of 1950. .Wedea achieved its stature in spite of the crippling Vi; 
conditions of Singspiel which were forced on it by the Théatre Feydeau \ 
where it was first performed: nowadays it is given with the nineteenth - 
century accompanied recitatives which have been intelligently written in os 
by Lachner without the joins being too apparent. pe 
The strong romanticism of Medea, its overpowering immediacy, is held -s 
continually in check by this eighteenth century master of classical design— a 
which accounts perhaps for the strong attraction Cherubini exercised on the 
German romantic composers. His harmony, too, lies at a point in time rae 
as important for music as the French Revolution for history generally. of 
Boldly experimental, he accepts Mozart and Gluck as a starting-point and i 
anticipates not only Beethoven but even Wagner and beyond. Witness the las 
astonishing scene for off-stage chorus and soloists celebrating the marriage (H 
of Glauce and Jason, interspersed with Medea’s broken comments as she Me 
moves about stage like an Elektra waiting for the death of Klytemnestra: rie 
here a strongly modal archaic flavour lies cheek by jowl with a choral oa 
antistrophe of sliding triads as familiarly Wagnerian as one could wish. | val 
Cherubini’s vocal line is flexible, exposed and exacting, now with the list 
smoothness of Bellini and now with the ardent arpeggios of Weber. There pai 
is a superb aria for Medea’s mezzo companion Neris, into which is litt 
concentrated all the traditional pity of the Greek chorus: being the one - 
moment when the action relaxes in contemplation, but only to intensify ple 
the sense of inevitability. The chorus itself is closely bound up with the | 
soloists: its work consists in the concerted ensembles with which Cherubini Th 


loves to buoy up his soloists’ dramatic dialogues. Thus the producer André 
Barsacq showed a very sound instinct in placing the chorus on stage 
throughout the performance, even though, dressed in bottle-green tunics 
and marshalled into SATB platoons behind pathetic red fences, they looked Va 
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a trifle absurd. Lucien Coutaud’s single set was a spiky fantasy of colour 
and design such as one only finds at a Maggio: it was so complicated and 
tiring to the eyes that it had worn out its effect long before the third act. 
The costumes presented a galaxy of styles with Elizabethan predominating 
and one attendant in a Renoir straw hat! Callas herself looked regal in 
black and gold with a red cloak for the second act, which carried on the 
blood motive emphasised by lighting and stage-colouring. She had learnt 
the strenuous part in a few weeks, and yet she has never to my mind given a 
more even or more sung-in interpretation. Deeply immersed in the role 
in its dual aspect of frenzied threats and convulsive pleading, she played 
no tricks either of voice or mannerism. Fedora Barbieri was a most 
appealing Neris, and Petri emerged with powerful dignity as Creonte. Less 
satisfactory was Carlos Guichandut as that reprehensible character Jason: 
his tone is not in itself beautiful and the voice is vaguely focussed. 
Gabriella Tucci made a good showing as the hapless Glauce (Dirce in the 
French edition) and navigated very capably the quicksands of her difficult 
Dove sono type aria. 


Teatro della Pergola. Amahl and the Night Visitors (Menotti) 

Much of the excitement of listening to .Wedea sprang from discovering 
the future embryonic in the past: much of the extraordinary fascination 
exercised at the Teatro della Pergola by Menotti’s Amahl and the Night 
Visitors is due to the action of the past on the present. It is not merely the 
old business of eclecticism, but his capacity to evoke ageless, universal 
situations so that they strike afresh, to combine a whole host of musical 
truisms so tastefully and so intelligently that they become new. This fairy 
story of the Magi has the same ingenuous childlike fantasy as its hero, who 
gives up his crutch to the Christchild. Menotti has it too, and it makes 
him unassailable. The bitter feud that instantly broke out in Italy amongst 
the senior critics (as at the Consul) 
was balanced by the wide diffusion 
of interest it aroused. ‘Not for 30 
years’, said Abbiati, ‘has a modern 
Italian work met with such success’. 
(His enemies naturally consider 
Menotti American!) This success is 
important for the fortunes of opera, 
whether or not one considers it 
valid. What is disturbing in Menotti 
listening-reactions is that the doubts 
creep in outside the theatre, when too 
little of the tenuous musical sub- 
stance remains to support the 
pleasure one has felt in listening. 

Preceded by a mime of Gogol’s 
The Coat by the Parisian Compagnie 





Vario Petri as Creonte in ‘Medea’ 








Above: Coltellacci’s design for ‘Amahl’ 
Below: Stokowski with the cast of ‘Amahl’: (left to right) Agostino Lazzan, 
Fernando Corena, Alvaro Cordova, Renato Capecchi, Gtulietta, Simionat t 


Giorgio Giorgetti 
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Marceau, this adaptable television opera settled down comfortably on the 
Pergola stage, where it received the signal and expensive honour of being 
conducted by Stokowski. It was given a cut-out set with a Christmas-card 
background by Coltellacci, and very carefully produced by Menotti except 
for occasional oversights in grouping. It translates readily into Italian but 
the melodic line is organized for heavy final stresses, and the feminine 
endings of Italian words make for less pungency. 

The choice of the boy Amahl caused concern, as the voice of the German 
boy who was cast for it was not carrying. With the unhurried certainty of 
an intuitive artist, Menotti discovered a 12 year old boy—Alvaro Cordova— 
from a Roman choir-school (Associazione dei Fanciulli Cantori) who 
played the part to perfection, reaching his height at the moment of 
defending the mother. At rehearsal he infected the adult performers with 
the same intent seriousness, and at performance provoked many a smile 
with his sturdy Garbatella (Cockney) accent. The mother was played 
generously and simply by Giulietta Simionato, the Three Kings by 
Agostino Lazzari, Renato Capecchi and Fernando Corena. The beautiful 
choral sequence between the shepherds and the Kings was followed by one 
of Balanchine’s gems of choreography: a pas de deux for a shepherd boy and 
girl. Amahl was staged in a manner which it was a pleasure to watch as 
well as hear, and the public responded eagerly. Cynthia Jolly 


The Munich Festival. This summer’s festival will open on 22 July 
with the first Munich performance of Die Liebe der Danae, conducted by 
Rudolf Kempe and produced by Rudolf Hartmann. The chief parts will 
be sung by Annelies Kupper, Kathe Nentwig, Ferdinand Frantz, Franz 
Klarwein, August Seider and Hans Hopf. The new production of Figaros 
Hochzeit will be at the Theater am Girtnerplatz and will be conducted by 
Eugen Jochum; the cast includes, Kupper, Trétschel, Tépper, Schmitt- 
Walter, and Proebstl. The new production of Capriccio (also at the 
Gartnerplatz) is by Hartmann and will be conducted by Heger with Cunitz, 
Tépper, Schmitt-Walter, Holm, Kusche and Hoppe in the cast. Kleiber 
will conduct two performances of Elektra with Goltz, Hoengen, Kupper, 
and Hotter, there will be a new production of Salome with Kupper, 
Benningsen, Metternich and Lorenz, Sebastian is the conductor and 
Arnold the producer. There will be two performances by the Scala Milan 
of Dox Giovanni under Karajan, with Martinis, Schwarzkopf, Noni, Petri, 
Bruscantini, Simoneau, Panerai and Stefanoni. Other works to be heard 
as already announced are Meistersinger, Johanna auf dem Schetterhaufen, 
Arabella, ( Irpheus, Palestrina, and Antigonae. 





People xxi: Elisabeth Schwarzkopf i 
by Walter Legge 


‘You sang the Missa Solemnis at La Scala. Molto bene! I never had the 
soprano so good’, With these words ‘Toscanini greeted Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf on his arrival at London Airport last September for his concerts with 
the Philharmonia Orchestra. To the Milanese public she is ‘nostra divina 
Swarkop.’ De Sabata said to me recently, ‘Elisabetta has spoiled me for 
other singers. When I read a score I hear every soprano part with her 
timbre and sensibility in my ears. She is perfection’. ‘These are the sweet 
fruits of the years of work she has done since she entered the Hochschule 
fiir Musik in Berlin. 

Her first singing teacher was Leila Mysz-Gminer, a famous contralto 
lieder-singer and an able interpreter, but a hooter of the old school. In 
her infinite wisdom she decided that the seventeen-year-old Schwarzkopf ‘ 
was also a contralto, and trained her as such. The young voice survived two 
and a half years of this misdirection but while continuing the rest of the 
curriculum at the Hochschule she took private lessons with a Dr. Egenolf 
who put her on a sufficiently sound path for her to get her first engagement \ 
at the Stadtische Oper, Berlin-Charlottenburg. 

Her first part (Easter 1938) was the first Flower-maiden—second group 

—in Parsifal, which she had in an emergency to learn in thirty-six hours. 
Her salary was 200 marks a month—less than five pounds a week—and 
before her first season was finished she was singing four times a week. In ; 
that first year she sang nearly twenty small parts—Pages (7annhduser and 
Rigoletto), First Boy (Zauberfléte), Second Rheintochter, Ortlinde, Valen- 
cienne (Merry Widow), 1 Magd and Nouri (Tiefland), Esmeralda (Ver- 
kaufte Braut), Waldvégel (Siegfried), and a wide range of second and third 
soprano parts in the German Spielopern. At this period she supplemented 
her slender income by singing for the early experiments in tape-recording 

now in universal use—and with occasional work for television and broad- 





casting. 

By 1941, now with a salary of 800 marks a month, she was given her first 
important parts; Oscar (Ballo in Maschera), Musetta, Lauretta (Gianni 
Schicchi), and finally Zerbinetta. That season she sang 187 performances, 
the majority of which were conducted by Arthur Rother, a serious crafts- 
man whose thorough preparation produced well-co-ordinated results in a 
repertory theatre. It was Schwarzkopf’s singing of Zerbinetta that aroused 
the interest of Maria Ivogiin who took her as a private pupil. 

The influence of this great artist and her gifted husband Michel 
Raucheisen—the Gerald Moore of Germany—had an important bearing 
on Schwarzkopf’s later career. ‘The two older artists developed her sense 
of style and prepared her for her first Lieder-recitals. ‘The change from the 
routine work of a repertory opera-company to the finer art of the concert 
room,where for the first time she could choose her own programmes and 
make music with a distinguished artist, cooled her interest in a purely 
operatic career. Her reputation as a Lieder-singer spread quickly and after 
her first recital in Vienna (November 1942) she was invited by Karl Bohm 
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Schwarzkopf as the Countess in ‘Figaro’ at Salzherg., 








to sing guest performances of Bléndchen and Zerbinetta. She was at once 
engaged as principal coloratura soprano of the Vienna Opera but a severe 
illness intervened and she was compelled to rest from the beginning of 
1943 until April 1944. Before the closing of the Vienna Opera she sang 
Rosina (// Barbiere), Bléndchen and Musetta. 

From the second interruption in her career—the closing of the Vienna 
opera and the chaos that followed the Allied victory, Schwarzkopf emerged 
with a new status. At a concert in Vienna in January 1946 von Karajan 
pointed her out to me as ‘potentially the best singer we have’. Within a few 
months she sang for the first time Nedda, Mimi, Violetta, Gilda, Con- 
stanza, Pamina, Susanna, Marcellina (Fidelio) and later Lia and Sophie, 

The casts of this period of the Vienna Opera’s history make interesting 
reading. Vienna was a defeated city and still, until the second devaluation 
in October 1946, existing on the verge of starvation, without fuel or reliable 
public services and at the mercy of four occupying powers for whom every 
facility for keeping the opera house going had to be begged or wheedled. 


The fact that living conditions were even worse in Germany made it pos4 


sible to collect in Vienna the best of two generations of Central Europeami 
singers. In the first two years after the war Vienna’s permanent company 
had Cebotari, the Konetzni sisters, Dermota, Walther Ludwig, Max 
Lorenz, Patzak, Hotter, Schéffler and Weber—all artists who had esta 

lished their reputations before the war. The younger generation contributed 


Schwarzkopf as Butterfly with Schock as Pinkerton at Covent Garden 
Photo Alec Murray 
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Schwarzkopf as Violetta, with Silveri, Neate, Nowakowski, at Covent Garden. 
Photo Mandinian 


Schwarzkopf, Seefried, Jurinac, Giiden, Welitsch, Loose, Héngen and 
Kunz. There is not in the world today an opera house commanding the 
all-the-year-round services of a company so rich in talent. 

It was in this company of the Vienna State Opera that Schwarzkopf first 
sang at Covent Garden to a public prepared for unusual qualities by her 
records of the soprano solos in Brahms’s Requiem and Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony and the accounts of her performances at the Salzburg and 
Lucerne Festivals. She had the privilege of singing Donna Elvira to 
Tauber’s Ottavio, his last appearance before his untimely death. 

For the management at Covent Garden, committed to a policy of opera 
in English, Schwarzkopf’s knowledge of our language, acquired when she 
lived in England for six months as a League of Nations student living, of 
all places, in Leicester, was an unexpected advantage, and she was engaged 
as a member of the company. In the three years in which she sang there 
frequently, in only one performance did she sing a part in the original 
language—Gilda, which she took over at tw enty-four hours’ notice. Neither 
the beautiful costumes so tastefully designed for her by Sophie Fedoro- 
vitch nor the stimulation of Ashton’s, Helpmann’s and Guthrie’s genial 
direction could outweigh the initial and insuperable disadvantage for an 
artist to whom English was a second and not completely familiar language, 
of singing Dent’s donnish doggerel to music by Mozart and Verdi and the 
music that Strauss and Puccini had written to texts every syllable of which 
had cost their librettists blood and sweat or tears. ‘hose of us who know 
the correspondence between Puccini and his harried librettists can only 
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Schwarzkopf about to take a curtain call at the Scala, in ‘The Rake’ 
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marvel at the mad ways of the operatic world when we open the approved 
English version of Tosca and find Angelotti condemned to begin, 

Ah! I have baulked them! Dread imagination 

Made me quake with uncalled for perturbation 
Wahn! Wahn! Uberall Wahn! 

Despite these disadvantages, Schwarzkopf did some excellent work at 
Covent Garden where she sang Pamina, Sophie, Violetta, Mimi, Marcellina, 
Susanna and, for the first time on any stage, Manon, Butterfly and Ev’chen. 
It was a mistake for her to undertake Butterfly, for which she is vocally and 
temperamentally unsuited, particularly in London where the tradition 
from Destinn onwards has favoured the heavyweight Butterfly. With the 
end of her contract as a member of the Covent Garden Company Schwarz- 
kopf bid farewell to repertory opera. 

The most rewarding and invigorating part of Schwarzkopf’s operatic 
career began with the Salzburg Figaro, produced and conducted by Herbert 
von Karajan with a cast including Seefried, Jurinac, Héngen and Taddei. 
The success of these exquisite performances in which music, scenery, 
lighting and action fitted like the finest product of the watchmakers art 
while seeming free improvisations was such that the whole company was 
invited to give a series of guest performances at La Scala the following 
season. The impact of this production was such that since then Schwarz- 
kopf and Karajan have together given each year a series of performances 
which have made them both idols of the Scala public. In 1951 she sang 
Donna Elvira with los Angeles, Noni, Prandelli, Petri and Taddei in 
magificent scenery by Reinking. Karajan produced and conducted. I 
doubt if our generation has heard more ravishing interplay of two women’s 
voices than Schwarzkopf and los Angeles in the ensembles of Don 
Giovanni. In that year she sang for the first time Elisabeth in Tannhduser. 
At the reopening of Bayreuth she sang the Ninth Symphony with Furt- 
wangler, Ev’chen and the first Rhinemaiden. That autumn took her to 
Venice to sing Anne Truelove in the world premiere of The Rake’s Progress 
which was repeated in December 1951 at La Scala. In January 1952 came 
the now famous Scala Rosenkavalier. Schwarzkopf sang her first Mar- 
schallin; her colleagues were Jurinac, della Casa, Edelmann and Kunz as 
the best of all Faninals. As a whole this was one of the most perfect pro- 
ductions of any work I have ever experienced. ‘The scenery and costumes, 
reconstructed from Roller’s last sketches (made at the end of his life) by 
Robert Kautsky, made a perfect foil for what can only be described as 
Karajan’s recreation of the Strauss-Hoffmansthal masterpiece, an aristo- 
cratic comedy freed for the first time from the accumulated vulgarities, 
overstatements and underlinings that have weighed it down. I consider 
this Marschallin Schwarzkopf’s supreme operatic achievement. This year 
she again sang Donna Elvira and three new parts, Elsa, the world-premiére 
of Orff’s Trionfi and Mélisande, the latter with de Sabata. 

Only those who have heard and seen Schwarzkopf in these performances 
at La Scala can take full measure of her abilities as an operatic artist. 
There, where she has three weeks’ intensive reheearsal for each opera with 
a conductor and producer of genius for a series of five performances, the 
essentially aristocratic quality of her art is properly displayed. She is the 
artist for the great occasion. 
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The Metropolitan Opera Season : li 
by James Hinton, Jr. 


Of the inheritances returned to the repertory, La Gioconda, despite its 
ancient scenery, was perhaps the most successful. As in Forza, Zinka 
Milanov’s singing of the soprano role was usually superb, and Fausto 
Cleva’s strong, vital conducting always gave dimension and pace to the 
melodramatic music. Good performances as Enzo by Mario del Monaco, 
Kurt Baum, and Richard Tucker, and Leonard Warren’s superbly 
malevolent Barnaba added to the effect, along with Fedora Barbieri’s good 
Laura and Cesare Siepi’s soundly sung Alvise. 

Although the refurbished Lohengrin looked good, it was seldom very 
well cast, with Eleanor Steber and Hilde Zadek offering acceptable but 
undistinguished Elsas and Hans Hopf singing with only routine competence 
in the title role. In Der Rosenkavalier, Astrid Varnay sang the Marschallin 
for the first time, and although she was no Lehmann she proved to be, in 
the sum of her virtues, the best recent exponent of that role at the Metro- 
politan. The return of Samson et Dalila aroused some wonder, since there 
was no contralto in the company of sufficient vocal weight for Dalila, and 
no tenor with the right voice-background equation for Samson. Perfor- 
mances of Die Meistersinger were often good in some elements but never 
really outstanding in all; Tristan und Isolde, with Mr. Stiedry conducting, 
pleased those who heard most of the performances; Tosca, with numerous 
cast changes, was shoddy looking and very variable musically ; and Parsifal 
preserved its devotional quality only in spite of six major changes in cast 
in three performances. 

None of the new singers made an impression that was more than mildly 
favourable. Hilde Zadek sang securely as Elsa, Eva, Aida, and Donna 
Anna, but her lack of easy vocal mobility, variety of colour, or a very 
winning stage presence left most of her listeners apathetic. Herva Nelli, 
who is apparently Arturo Toscanini’s favourite soprano, was allowed to 
present her highly efficient but somewhat cool Aida before the school 
children; and Laura Castellano, who had sung Rosalinda in the un- 
successful road tour of Fledermaus, joined the home company to sing a 
variety of comprimario parts. 

The most active of the male newcomers was Sigurd Bjoerling, who 
came from Stockholm to appear as Telramund, Scarpia, the High Priest of 
Dagon, Rangoni, Kurwenal, and Amfortas. He was sound and competent 
in all of these parts (except that his French and English were found to be 
incomprehensible), but his acting was stiff, and so was his strong, rather 
colourless voice. Josef Greindl, whose roles included King Henry and 
Pogner, sang adequately well but seemed even duller than most routine 
German basses. Endré Koreh, who sang only Ochs, vocalized the part 
well enough, although his voice proved to be on the short side, but was 
largely unsuccessful in projecting a character. 

The real disappointment was Erich Kunz, whose Beckmesser was said 
to be superb by those who heard it but whose Leporello seemed simply 
frenetic and vulgar in spite of the fact that he actually sang quite well. 
Other additions included the American tenor Andrew McKinley, who sang 
only Shouisky and that not well, and Giulio Gari, who seemed even more 
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Lucine Amara as Micaela. 


Photo Sedge Leblang 


commonplace than he had been at 
the City Centre when he sang 
Radames and Don José, and whose 
efforts were simply embarrassing 
when he was cast as the Italian 
Singer in Der Rosenkavalier. 

The conductors were the same as 
as in the previous season—Fritz 
Reiner, Fritz Stiedry, Fausto Cleva, 
and Alberto Erede. All were 
excellent in their various ways (and 
with various personal reservations), 
although one wondered more and 
more whether Mr. Erede would ever 
find asufficiently sure stick technique 
to implement his patently worthy 
musical ideas. Pietro Cimara, who 
used to function at the Metropolitan as a sort of accompanist- conductor 
for coloratura sopranos, was brought back at the end of the season to 
conduct a Rigoletto, and more performances than before were assigned to 
lesser members of the musical staff. Max Rudolf, Mr. Bing’s musical 
secretary, took over Don Giovanni after the first few performances and 
conducted it magnificently. 

The list of singers who assumed new roles is too long to even attempt to 
list, but a few are perhaps of interest. Dorothy Kirsten finally got to sing 
Tosca in New York, but was largely ineffective, partly because of an 
insufficiently weighty voice and partly because of a lack of warmth in her 
temperament. Delia Rigal also offered her Tosca—imperfectly vocalized 
and somewhat sombre in mood, but strikingly potent at its best. It 
remained for Licia Albanese, whose physical qualifications for the role are 
less than either of the other two, to sing the finest Tosca of the season and 
one of the finest heard here in recent years. 

Robert Merrill sang his first Rigoletto, in addition to a variety of other 
roles, and did a reasonably good job in spite of the fact that his fine voice 
continued to grow darker and boggier. Giuseppe Valdengo also sang the 
role, loudly, and both gave way when Leonard Warren arrived. 

The season’s Don Ottavios included Giacinto Prandelli (tasteful), 
Eugene Conley (tasteful and accurate), Jan Peerce (the best of the lot), and 
Richard Holm (unable to vocalize the music). Miss Rigal sang Donna 
Elvira with a breadth of style and intensity of feeling that almost made up 
for her vocal unsteadiness. Margaret Harshaw sang Donna Anna with big, 
pure tone and classical coolness of emotion, and experienced difficulty only 
in high-lying fiorature. Genevieve Warner sang delightfully as Zerlina. 

Miss Harshaw also sang her first Isolde and acquitted herself admirably. 
Her voice in its soprano estate is lighter and purer than most converted 
mezzo-soprano voices, and is by no means the most voluminous or richest 
of dramatic sopranos. But few sopranos in any category sing so cleanly or 
With so sure a command. 
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Astrid Varnay as the Marschallin. 
Photo Sedge Leblang 


Lucine Amara graduated to more 
first-class roles, singing Micaela and 
Mimi (in English) with lovely tone 
and a naive charm that made up in 
large measure for her lack of ex- 
perience in projection. Hilde Giiden, 
in addition to the roles she retained 
from previous seasons, sang Mimi 
and Sophie. She vocalized both 
well, on the whole, but aroused 
suspicions that she is simply a 
pretty woman who looks well on the 
stage, and not an actress at all 
Nadine Conner, too, sang Mimi in 
English, also quite well, and followed 
direction admirably. Brenda Lewis 
sang Musetta and Donna Elvin 
extremely well and acted superbly; hers is not a very attractive voice, but 
she is immensely talented ; she also sang a matinée Carmen. Regina Res- 
nik, in much the same case, also sang Musetta. 

Victoria de los Angeles made a winning Eva, but continued to have 
difficulty with the problem of producing top tones that sound as if they 





belong with the rest of her warm voice. Fedora Barbieri had chances to , 


sing both Santuzza and Carmen, and brought rough-hewn conviction to 
both, but not inspiring vocalism. Mildred Miller was allowed to sing: 
matinée Carmen, and also sang Dorabella (well, it is said) and Oktavian 
(extremely well, within the limits of a rather small vocal scale). 

Hans Hotter turned almost entirely to bass roles, singing Pogner, King 
Mark, and King Henry as well as Amfortas, and seemed just as supreme 
an artist in them as in his earlier repertory. His Grand Inquisitor was 
casualty of the schedule, though, and that role was assumed with nearly 
uniform lack of success by other singers, including Paul Schoeffler, whos 
range was not right for it, and Deszo Ernster, who had not learned the 
music completely. 

Brian Sullivan sang a somewhat unwieldy Ferrando, a so-so Rodolfo, and 
a Lohengrin that won him considerable praise. There were others— 
Eugene Conley’s fine Mario and good Duke of Mantua; Renato Capecchi’ 
Escamillo; Paolo Silveri’s Tonio and Scarpia; George London's Scarpia; 
Robert Weede’s Scarpia (by far the best of all the performances in this 
role); John Brownlee’s Kothner and Faninal; Paul Franke’s David; 
Thomas Hayward’s Italian Singer; Martha Lipton’s Brangane. ‘These art 
only the first-time-at-the Metropolitan impersonations (and not nearly al 
of them, at that). 

The picture should be clear: 1952-3 at the Metropolitan was a season 0! 
changing casts and shifting responsibilities. 

Very few definite plans for 1953-4 have been announced. ‘There is to be 
a new Faust production to open the season, with Nicola Rossi-Lemeni 8 
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Mephistopheles, Victoria de los Angeles as Marguerite, and Jussi Bjérling 
(who returned toward the end of the season, in brilliant voice) as Faust. 
The décors, by Rolf Gerard, are to be in E. T. A. Hoffmann style, with 
Mephistophéles in tight pants and a top hat. We shall see. 

On the unsubstantiated-rumour level, it is said that Norma will be 
revived, with Zinka Milanov, and that Gino Penno will take Mario del 
Monaco’s place on the roster (contract difficulties) and sing Pollione. 
Giuseppe di Stefano, who did not fulfil his contract last season, is said to 
be on the not-returning list, as is Delia Rigal (too much unsteady singing), 
and Lisa della Casa is said to be among the new singers already engaged. 
The Rake’s Progress will be retained in the repertory, and Simon Boccanegra 
will be revived, but Don Carlo will be dropped. But rumours are rumours, 
of course, and much remains to be decided between now and next 
November. 


News 


Great Britain 

Covent Garden. The present season terminates on July 11 with a 
performance of Glortana, after which the company will depart by air for 
Rhodesia to participate in the Rhodes Centenary celebrations. They will 
perform Gloriana, Aida, Bohéme and Figaro. The 1953-4 season will open 
in mid-October with revivals of Walkiire and Siegfried in which Margaret 
Harshaw will make her European debut as Briinnhilde; Fritz Stiedry will 
conduct. 

Sadler’s Wells. ‘The company are now on a provincial tour and will be 
visiting Bournemouth and Brighton before their summer break. The 1953- 
season will open in September. New productions will include Verdi's 
Luisa Miller and Donizetti’s Don Pasquale. 

The Cadoxton Amateur Operatic Society, which in 1942 gave 
performances of Ernani at Neath, this year gave a series of performances of 
Flotow’s Martha. 

The Taw and Torridge Festival in North Devon, which will last 
from July 11 to 19 will include three performances of The Beggar’s Opera 
(Britten’s version) and three of Let’s Make an Opera. 


America 

Curt Weiler sends the following report of the spring season at the 
New York City Centre: The most important event of the season was the 
first New York performance since 1831 of La Cenerentola. The production 
by Otto Erhardt (who had been in charge of the London performances 
with Supervia in the 1930's) was witty, charming and so full of humour that 
one was inclined to overlook many of the vocal short-comings on the stage. 
Frances Bible displayed her fine contralto voice to advantage as Ceneren- 
tola, the two sisters were amusingly portrayed by Laurel Hurley and Edith 
Evans, and the two buffo parts were taken by Wentworth (Magnifico) and 
George Gaynes (formerly known as George Jongeyans) as Dandini. 
Riccardo Manning who sang the part of Ramiro was below standard. Joseph 
Rosenstock conducted and the settings were by Ter-Arturian. 

The other novelty of the season was Marc Blitzstein’s Regina, an 
operatic version of Lillian Hellman’s play, The Little Foxes. This musical 
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Brenda Lewis and William Wilderman 
in ‘Regina’ at the New York City 
Centre Photo Talbot 
















version was not a success when given 
on Broadway a few seasons ago, but 
was on this occasion a_ success, 
Brenda Lewis sang the title parti 
and the cast also included Ellen 
Faull, William Wildermann and 
Lucretia West; Julius Rudel was 
the conductor and the producer 
Robert Lewis. The season also 
included performances of Blue 
beard’s Castle, L’Heure Espagnole, 
Carmen, Traviata, Figaro, Butterfly, 
The Medium, Amahil and the Night 
Visitors, Tosca, Love of the Three 
Oranges, Bohéme, Aida ,Don Gio 
vanni, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, Fledermaus, Rosenkavalier and The 
Consul. 

The American premiere of Don Pedro by Mozart was due to take place 
on June 1, the opening night of the Lemonade Opera’s New York Summer 





















season. 










Austria 4. 
Martha Médl has appeared as a guest at the Vienna Staatsoper tosing , 

the part of Lady Macbeth; John Pritchard conducted. The Tales of tha: 

Hoffmann was given with a strong cast, Loose, Welitsch, Jurinac, Dagmar Ma 

Hermann, Dermota, Metternich, Ludwig Hofmann, Klein, and Kunz. Tos 

During the June Festival a concert version of Strauss’s Frau ohne Schatten 7 

was given with Eleanor Steber and Set Svanholm; Karl Béhm conducted. for 
The Austrian premiere of Don Pedros Heimkehr took place at Graz under quit 




























the musical direction of Gustav Scij 
Cerny, the producer and scene acte 
designer was Leo Nedomansky, forn 
Herbert Graf’s assistant at Salzburg. Pes 
At Linz, Haydn’s Die Welt auf dem Rod 
Vionde was given its first per- Satis 
formance. ) the 
-. 
Egypt way 

A correspondent sends the follow- spoi 
ing sh« yrt account of the recent season unw 
at Cairo: A short secson was giv en at siast 
the Royal Opera House, Cairo, well. 
from March 21 to April 15 by an A 
Italian company assembled in less ones 
Walter Cassel and Gail Manners in the s 
‘L’Heure Espagnole’ at the New ~~ 
York City Centre. oper. 
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A Scene from ‘Don Pedro’s Heimkehr’ at Graz 


than a month by Italo Milani. Vincenzo Bellezza conducted Aida, Bohéme, 
Massenet’s Manon and ‘Lucia di Lammermoor and Mario Parenti conducted 
Tosca, Butte rfly, Rigole tto and I Pescatori di Perle. 

The prospect of hearing Aida performed in the theatre specially built 
for its first production was exciting. In the event, the performance was 
quite adequate and was noteworthy for the very fine Amneris of Lari 
Scipioni. Unlike some of her fellow artists, this young singer sang and 
acted with great beauty and restraint and gave the best individual per- 
formance of the season. The best all-round productions were Bohéme and 
Pescatori di Perle. Onelia Fineschi sang Mimi to Alvino Misciano’s 
Rodolfo and the latter singer also gave us an excellent des Grieux. Other 
satisfying interpretations included the Butterfly of Orietta Moscucci and 
the Scarpia of Giangiacomo Guelfi. 

The settings of all the operas were elaborate in a slightly old-fashioned 
way and the locally-engaged orchestra and chorus gave adequate support, 
spoiled by the latter’s tendency to form up in straight lines and gaze 
unwaveringly at the conductor. The cosmopolitan audiences were enthu- 
siastic if undiscriminating and performances were interrupted after each 
well-known aria by loud shouts of Bis! a request which was usually granted. 

A well held note also aroused great enthusiasm and I was amazed after 
one such lung-bursting effort to hear the orchestra go back a few bars so that 
the singer, who had better be nameless, could repeat the agony. However, 
in spite of the blemishes, one who is at present stationed far from regular 
Opera-giving, is grateful to those responsible for organizing this season. 
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France 

The Paris Opéra recently put on a new production of Boris Godounov 
in which Christoff sang the title part, with Luccioni as Dmitri, Suzanne 
Sarroca as Marina, Georges Vaillant as Pimen, René Bianco as Varlaam, 
Jean Giraudeau as Shouisky, Héléne Bouvier as the Hostess and Louis 
Arnoult as the Simpleton; George Sebastian was the conductor and the 
producer, another famous Boris, Vanni Marcoux. The new sets were 
designed by Yves Bonnat. At the same theatre, Victoria de los Angeles 
returned to sing Marguerite in the 2,359th performance of Faust. 

The first performance in Paris of The Rake’s Progress was due to take 
place at the Opera Comique early in June. Leopold Simoneau sang the 
part of Tom and Janine Micheau that of Anne; Xavier Depraz was Nick 
Shadow, the sets were designed by Wakhevitch and the producer was 
Louis Musy. 


Germany 

Terence Casey sends the following report from Berlin: Felsenstein’s 
productions at the Komische Oper are noted in Berlin for style and 
originality. His refurbished Bartered Bride, for example, had at its premiére 
all the distinction usually associated with a festival performance. With 
Schlemm and Shock as the lovers and Pflanzl as the marriage-broker, 
singing was of a high order; the other parts were also accurately 
characterized—notably Ralph Peter’s Wenzel. Conductor Griiber revealed 
unsuspected brilliance and sublety in Smetana, making the evening one of 
grand rather than folk opera. Realism is Felsenstein’s hallmark—this 
included real hay for Act I. 

Realism, can, however, be carried too far, and in Falstaff and Zar und 
Zimmerman, insistence on over-much stage detail slowed up the music toa 
tedious degree. 

But visits to his pungently directed A/uge (which has some of the most 
interesting grotesque masks and miming in the world) and his highly 
polished Figaro are most rewarding. In the latter Niese was the authoritative 
Count, Kupper the graciously beautiful Countess, Schlemm the finely- 
drawn Cherubino; and versatile Sonja Schoener a lovely Barbarina. In the 
title role Faulhaber is one more example of Felsenstein’s talent for casting. 
All this Figaro lacks is true Mozartian orchestral playing. 

On April 19, the Stadtische Oper gave the premiere of Lehner’s Du 
schlaue Susanne, an opera buffa delightfully produced by Giinther Roth. 
Lisa Otto and Alice Zimmermann made the comedy enchanting, and 
Reinhard Peters, the conductor, convinced one that Lehner has a rare 
ability for light music. The permanent set is revoltingly Hollywoodish. 

The general rehearsal of Schillings’s Mona Lisa offered ample proof of 
Heger’s devotion to the Wagner-Strauss vein in this score. However, even 
with Inge Borkh as box-office bait, Mona Lisa appears tasteless and 
outmoded. 

Der fliegende Hollander and Salome are both routine affairs orchestrall) 
but Borkh, both as Senta and Salome, gives performances of enormous 
vocal and histrionic power. Fischer-Dieskau’s Jokanaan is a frighteningly 
sensitive interpretation. For once there is a great gulf between the 
temperaments of Salome and Jochanaan. 
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Josef Herrmann and Elfriede Trétschel in ‘Die Kluge’ at the Komische Oper. 
Photo Kowalewsky 


The Staatsoper productions are the most traditional in Berlin. Sadko 
represents the opposite extreme to Rennert’s stylizations, being deplorably 
long-winded and old-fashioned. 

Berliners apologize for the Staatsoper’s Ofello as being ‘very German 
and routined’, thus the glorious blaze of Verdi-sound from orchestra and 
chorus came as a surprise. The Othello, Heinz Kraayvanger, has com- 
manding stage-presence, fully realizing the dramatic character of the role, 
though vocally weak. His Iago, Niese (guest from the Komische) is a 
completely assured and convincing portrayal. 

The Dusseldorf Opera’s last new production of the season was 7ristan 
und Isolde which was conducted by Eugen Szenkar and produced by Walter 
Bruno Itz with settings by Dominik Hartmann. The chief parts were sung 
by Helena Braun, Hanna Ludwig, Set Svanholm, Karl Wolfram and 
Helmut Fehn. 

Wolfgang Nolter sends the following report from Hamburg: With a 
performance of \Jacheth the Hamburg State Opera continued their 
series of outstanding productions of Verdi. Rennert’s staging of Macbeth 
was another striking example of his skill in moving groups on the stage. 
The witches’ scenes and the banqueting-scene were powerfully handled. 
However, it was the small scene with the Scottish refugees complaining 
their lot which left the strongest impact. For this scene Alfred Siercke 
built a sloping drive on an otherwise empty stage, and on this Rennert had 
crowded the chorus of some fifty singers, moving them slowly down to the 
centre of the stage. This was on the lines of Rennert’s handling of the 
prison-scene of idelio which caused some controversy in Edinburgh. 

Lady Macbeth was Leonie Rysanek. Her singing was of such a high 
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The Banquet scene in Rennert’s production of ‘Macbeth’ at Hamburg, with 
Médl and Metternich 


order that it made me forget the fact that Martha Médl who originally 
sang the part was away for a festival. Rysanek has the voice and all the 
technical means to manage this highly difficult part, and the only complaint 
one might have had afterwards was that her singing was too beautiful. A 
strange complaint indeed, but I am in full agreement with Verdi when he 
rejected a singer on the grounds that she had ‘the voice of an angel’ and 
asked for someone ugly and wicked with ‘the voice of a devil’ to sing the 
part. 

Josef Metternich, who is considered one of the finest German baritones 
for Italian opera, sang Macbeth. As is usual with this artist, his inter- 
pretation of the part was highly intelligent, and there was much to admire 
in his singing. But I felt that he was not a great Macbeth and, since his 
voice is of lyrical quality, he did not always sing with the necessary 
dramatic power. 

There was a very successful revival of Elektra which, by the way, does 
not seem to have become a popular favourite here. Leopold Ludwig 
conducted a powerful performance which was ably produced by Wolf 
Vélker and had fine scenery by Siercke. Ludwig must have laboured hard 
to get such a colourful playing out of his orchestra which achieved a 
precision and balance of tone that is rare with these rather overworked 
players. If the orchestra would keep to such a standard of playing, che 
weakest spot of the Hamburg Opera could be overcome. 

Elektra was Erna Schliiter. Her singing was deeply satisfying and never 
lacked style or power of expression. It is a pity that this fine singer 1s 
physically so handicapped that she has to give up one part after the other. 

Helene Werth who had that unhappy début as Amelia at Covent Garden 
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was a splendid Chrysothemis, singing the part in a radiant voice full of 
inner tension. Another fine achievement was Gusta Hammer’s Klytem- 
nastra who really brought out the Queen’s decadence; she was more 
successful in this than Médl had been two years ago. 

It was in the part of Orest that Hamburg first heard James Pease who 
came over from the New York City Centre Opera to join the company. 
Orest is not a very fine part to start with, and it might be better for a 
critic to reserve judgment until later. But I want to say that here is a 
singer of great accomplishment and still greater promise. His is a strong 
voice of dark colour which flows freely; some people compared him with 
Hotter. But he is to sing Wotan in Walkiire and after that we will know 
more about him. 

Ruth Uebel sends the following report from Munich: Wieland 
Wagner’s new production of Orpheus utilised the new Bayreuth technique, 
with a sloping stage; Eurydice’s tomb was the only thing visible on it. 
The unity of stage, lighting chorus and ballet was wonderful, but the 
re-arrangement of the music made the opera appear too fragmentary. Ira 
Malanuik (later Herta ‘T6pper) sang the part of Orpheus, Annelies Kupper 
was Eurydice and Antonie Fahberg, Amor. 

The next new production was Turandot, directed by Hartmann and 
conducted by Victor Reinshagen of Ziirich. ‘The scenery was based on the 
designs of Ludwig Sievert who was a member of the Staatsoper during 
Clemens Krauss’s regime. Inge Borkh looked splendid as Turandot, but 
her singing was a trifle uneven; Maud Cunitz was the Lit and Fehenberger 
a somewhat unsatisfactory Calaf. 

At the smaller Girtnerplatz-Theater, Hans Zimmermann of Ziirich 


A scene from Act I of ‘Turandot’ at the Munich State Opera. 
Photo Toepper 














produced the double bill of L’heure espagnole and Angélique in which Benno 
Kusche, Richard Holm, Rudolf Wiinzer, Howard Vandenburg, Walter 
Carnuth, Antonie Fahberg and Rosl Schwaiger were heard. 

Goltz has made a few guest appearances, and was especially successful as 
Amelia in Un Ballo in Maschera, with Lipp as a sprightly Oscar. Knapperts- 
busch conducted a complete Ring Cycle with Braun, Rysanek, Malaniuk, 
Willer, ‘T'reptow, Aldenhoff, Hotter, Frick, Bbhme and Uhde in the leading 
parts. 

The Wiesbaden Festival which lasted during the whole of May 
included performances of Albert Herring by the English Opera Group, 
conducted by the composer and produced by Christopher West, with 
Victoria Sladen, Peter Pears and Roderick Jones in the cast. The Vienna 
State Opera performed Rosenkavalier (Reining, Jurinac, della Casa, Weber) 
and Cosi fan tutte (Seefried, Hermann, Loose, Dermota, Kunz, SchoefHler); 
the Wiesbaden Opera itself gave two performances of Oberon conducted 
by Elmendorff, the Berlin Stadtische Oper brought ona Lisa with Inge 
Borkh, Matthieu Ahlersmeyer and Hans Beirer, conductor Heger, and an 
Italian company performed L’Elisir d’ Amore, Traviata and Il Barbiere 
with Dora Gatta, Rina Gigli, Carmen Forti, Gigli, Francesco Albanese, 
Nicola Monti, Poli, Silveri, Calabrese and de Taranto, conductors de 
Fabritiis and Questa. 


Israel 

Britten’s Let’s Make an Opera has been performed by the Hazorea Opera 
Workshop all over Israel in recent months and has proved tremendously 
popular. 


Italy 
Peter Dragadze sends the following report from Milan: Very rarely 
does a repertory opera attain the musical perfection that the recent revival 


of Tosca did under de Sabata. Under his direction every possible colour 
and inflection in the score was brought out, and his interpretation made the 
old work sound completely new and different. Renata ‘Tebaldi sang the 
title part, showing herself to be the possessor of one of the most beautiful 
voices to be heard today, but the top of her voice was weak in colour, and 
her acting too rigid. 

Tagliavini was a dignified Cavaradossi, singing with grace and musicality. 
His phrasing was excellent, and his vocal colour warm and pleasing. Silveri 
sang Scarpia with large warm vocal tones. He overacted somewhat in the 
second act; Luise was the amusing sacristan. 

La Favorita is revived at the Scala every few years, but this season’s 
performances were not on a high level. Stignani was not up to her usual 
standard in the part of Leonora, sounding rather tired—she has done a lot 
of work this season. Alfonso was badly sung by Bechi and he was replaced 
later by Mascherini. Poggi sang well as Ferrando, but his acting was 
limited. Rossi-Lemeni sang very well as Baldassare, especially in the last 
act when he displayed a pleasing mezza-voce; in general however his 
personality seemed too domineering even for the part of a militant priest. 
Votto conducted with a lack of enthusiasm and the orchestra displayed 
little life or vigour. 
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A scene from Paisiello’s ‘Il Barbiere di Siviglia’ at Florence. Photo Levi 


At the Piccolo Teatro di Musica, Florence, the Ente Autonomo of 
the Teatro Comunale recently presented performances of Paisiello’s J/ 
Barbiere di Siviglia and a double bill comprising Gluck’s // Cadi Ingannato 
and Weber’s 4éu Hassan—both first performances in Italy. The Paisiello 
work, which was conducted by Gavazzeni, was sung by a company of young 
artists including the promising soprano Marinella Meli, who also sang in 
the Gluck opera with Renato Capecchi, and Agostino Lazzari; the part of 
Fatima in the Weber work was sung by Simona dall’Argine: Sanzogno was 
the conductor. ‘Two performances of Meistersinger were given at the Teatro 
Comunale under Richard Kraus with Ferdinand Frantz as Sachs, Arnold 
van Mill as Pogner, Kunz as Beckmesser, Hopf as Walter and Herta 
Wilfert as Eva. 

The season at the Carlo Felice, Genoa, included the first performance 
in Italy of Capriccio. The work was not a success with the Italians, who 
found it too long and diffuse for their liking. Dorothy Dow sang the part 
of the Countess and the cast further included Jolanda Gardino, Dora Gatta, 
Ettore Bastianini, and Zampieri; Perlea conducted. The work was coupled 
with J? Tabarro conducted by Capuana with Antonietta Stella, Ziliani and 
Inghilleri. The season also included a revival of L’ Amore dei tre re with 
Virgilio Lazzari (returning to Italy after many years), Antonietta Stella, 
Mirto Picchi and Valdengo; Capuana conducted. 

Cynthia Jolly sends the following report from Rome: Rome this year 
has heard the whole Ring for the first time in German: a solemn ritual 
which drew a mixed old-young public who from their devotion might more 
fitly be described as a congregation. K!eiber and Tietjen gathered from 
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many places—including Covent Garden—an experienced, even outstanding ama 
band of singers, and the Rome chorus-master Conca conjured phonetically. 
taught German out of the mouths of his very Italian choristers, who under 
Tietjen’s expert handling distinguished themselves as Nibelungs. The 
orchestra, too, was caught up in responsive enthusiasm to Kleiber and 
lettmotivs would adorn the intervals of Lodoletta and even Norma! Durin 
the course of two-and-a-half cycles (Siegfried and Walkiire were given 
year) the orchestral sostenuto became much more convincing, and the bras 
often obstreperous, more welded. This year the sets were all by Preetoriug 
instead of last year’s division of labour between him and Benois: the res 
was good for cavernous, diagonal rock-scenes but bad for landscape. 
Apart from Kleiber’s magnificent architectonic sense, much of thé 
successful balance of this Ring was due to the right voice in the right pla 
as Briinnhilde. Grob-Prand1] is innocent of stage-craft, yet she rarely offends 
radiating an air of substantial comfort which at the great moments becomeg 
compassion. The real quality of this stupendous voice does not come into 
action until the centre, from which point it rarely ceases to thrill with it§ 
clean, unhesitating attacks and arc-like phrases. Hans Beirer has added 
Siegfried to his Siegmund and confirms the impression that he is one of 
the great Wagnerian tenors of the day. Suthaus’s laborious Siegfried of 
Gétterddmmerung was by contrast an anticlimax. Ludwig Weber’s Hagen 
ranks with Otakar Kraus’s Alberich as an authoritative and penetrating 
interpretation of the first order. Josef Hermann’s Wotan looked the 
complete crook and vocally he was more acceptable in the Wanderer's 
patriarchal phrases. Zimmermann’s frisky Loge has the same careful 
precision as his chameleon-like Mime, which was played by Peter Klein in C 
Rheingold. Elsa Cavelti gave dignity to Fricka but has a somewhat un- : 



























Weber’s ‘Abu Hassan’ at Florence. Photo Levi ce 
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A scene from ‘Debora e Faele’ at the Rome Opera with Cloe Elmo and 
Clara Petrella. Photo Oscar Savio 


certain intonation, and her Waltraute was disappointing. Leonie Rysanek, 
a powerful soprano with considerable dramatic ability, made an excellent 
Sieglinde; as Freia she was handsomely partnered by Edgar Evans’s Froh. 
Dalberg, the third of the Covent Garden contingent, was very capable in 
the unrewarding part of Fafner. 

Callas’s Norma performances proved as great a draw at Rome as they 
had in London, selling out the house on several occasions. She last sang 
the role here with Stignani in 1950. Her performance has been amply 
discussed in these pages and little remains to be said. She sang Casta diva 
in the original G major—which even by the first edition had become F 
but in spite of this tour de force she did not fully come into her own until 
the admirably concerted first duet with Barbieri, when the marvellous 
pathos of some of her notes and boldly-handled triplets and ritenuti 
(seemingly suspended in air) began to send shivers of delight down one’s 
spine. Fedora Barbieri inevitably paled beside her, but the colour and 
range of her flexible voice was exactly suited to Callas’s, and the perfect 
accord achieved was the result of her unashamed accompanying. Corelli 
made a raw but powerful Pollione and Neri’s Oroveso was, like all his High 
Priests, dignified and resonant. Santini conducted an orchestra fresh from 
rigours of Wagner with the confidence of a captain playing his team on 
home-ground; but the chorus slipped easily back into its solid, old- 
fashioned habits. 
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Clara Petrella with Pizzetti at Rome. 
Photo Oscar Savio 


Pizzetti’s Debora e Faele, un- 
doubtedly a good opera, though not 
entirely satisfying, turns up every so 
often. Last year it was at the Scala, 
this year at Rome, which had not 
seen it since 1932. It has an explicit 
moral purpose and a consciously 
calculated drama, both of which are 
unusual in an Italian stage-work and 
detract from an entirely spontaneous 
impact. 

Cloe Elmo and Clara Petrella both 
repeated their Scala performances in 
the title-roles. ‘The prophetess has 
an exposed part with a fessitura most 





exacting for a mezzo. Elmo sometimes sounded strained, but her charac- 
terization was superb. The statuesque and tireless Petrella revelled in the 
dramatic possibilities of the part of Jaele. Gavarini played Sisera, re- 
sembling Faruk in the second act and Charles I in flight in the third. 
Vittoria Palombini made a touching Mara, the widow whose haunting 
3-note lullaby spurs Jaele to action. ‘The whole was most sensitivel 
conducted by Gavazzeni. 

The season at Turin held at the Teatro Nuovo has included produc- 
tions of Alfano’s Wadonna Imperia, Rossini’s La Cambiale di Matrimonio, 
Don Pasquale, Trovatore, Un Ballo in Maschera, L’heure espagnole, 
Angélique and Un education manquée (Chabrier). Artists included Giusep- 
pina Arnaldi, Dora Gatta, Stella, Stignani, Badioli, Bechi, Luise, Munteanu, 
Poggi, Protti, Soler, Stabile, Tozzi and ensemble from the Lyons Opera 
House. 

Sweden 

R. Ansell Wells sends the following report from Stockholm: 
Parsifal, a new production of Tannhduser, with settings by Emil Preetorius, 
and Fledermaus were the final additions to the season’s repertory. 

The weaknesses in the Stockholm production of Parsifal lie in the second 
act; Klingsor seems to inhabit the ruins of ‘Tintern Abbey and Arne 
Wirén as the magician had wholly misconceived this role, his ridiculous 
‘magic-man’ hails direct from Christmas pantomime, as does also the 


garden in scene 2. However, the Flower Maidens with their well balanced 


voices made ample amends for their garden by delightfully fresh singing. 

This opera, which in Stockholm is traditionally given on Palm Sunday, 
was conducted by Herbert Sandberg and was the occasion for one of the 
rare guest appearances of Torsten Ralf who sang the title role in German, 
and with his fine voice and authoritative musicianship gave a performance 
of this rather awkward part such as one encounters all too seldom. Anders 
Niislund as Amfortas sang well, but his voice has insufficient edge to make 
the most of the agonised outburst in the third act. ‘Titurel was sung by 
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Folke Jonsson and Margareta Bergstrém was an admirable Kundry. The 
opera, however, belongs really to Gurnemanz and it was the fine singing 
and noble characterization in this part of Sven Nilsson which made the 
evening a memorable one. 

Emil Preetorius has designed the new settings for Tannhduser. He has 
envisaged the opera as something seen in a tapestry or in the illustrations 
of an old book, and has succeeded in creating a most beautiful work of art. 
But whether or not he has succeeded in creating adequate opera settings 
is another matter. 

Sixten Ehrling, who has just been appointed to succeed Grevilius as 
chief conductor, secured a very safe performance from the orchestra; if 
some of the fire which one knows lies in the music was lacking, so also 
were all the faults into which conductors can so easily slip in this work, 
which was given in the Dresden version. The choral singing throughout 
was good and Julian Algo’s choreography succeeded in producing the most 
convincing Venusberg that I have seen. 

Conny Séderstrém, who sang ‘Tannhauser in Munich in tg50 under 
Hartmann’s direction, has still not completely mastered his somewhat 
awkward stage presence and is the unfortunate possessor of a voice which 
plays tricks on him. Birgit Nilsson was an uninspired Elizabeth who did 
not seem to have discovered more than the general outlines of the part and 
exhibited a tendency to force, which put her on top of the note. Elisabeth 
Séderstrém as the Shepherd Boy sang this lovely little part quite beauti- 
fully. Arne Hendriksen (Walter) and Georg Svedenbrant (Biterolf) were 
both very good. Erik Sundquist made a sympathetic and essentially 
gentlemanly Wolfram and throughout sang excellently; while that fine 
artist Leon Bjérker was a splendid Landgraf both vocally and histrionically. 

There remains Venus, a goddess of strictly classic Grecian appearance 
in this production, sung by Siw Ericsdotter; her fine stage presence, the 
power and quality of the voice, the splendid sweeping melodic line and the 
intelligent variation of vocal colour combined to make hers a magnificent 
performance, a fine achievement in itself, and one which holds promise of a 
great future. 

Fledermaus was added to the repertory on May 12 and was yet another 
example of the charming way in which these lighter works are staged in 
Stockholm. The sets and costumes by Yngve Gamlin could not have been 
bettered, so full of colour, fantasy and artistry were they. It was a pity 
that the same spirit did not spread to the orchestra; Sixten Ehrling, by 
over-rigid tempi, robbed the score of spontaneity and changes of tempo 
seemed often to be arbitrarily imposed, rather than to grow out of the 
music. 

Isa Quensel as Adele was at the top of her excellent form and her Spiel’ 
Ich die Unschuld vom Lande in the third act was a tour de force. Per 
Grundén was an admirable Eisenstein and Arne Hendriksen in the part of 
Alfred had the chance of showing that he is a born comedian. Hugo Hasslo 
enhanced the part of Falke with his fine diction and Anders Naslund was a 
suitably blasé Orlofsky (this part, contrary to convention, being taken by a 
baritone). Elisabeth Séderstrém has not yet the experience necessary for 
Rosalinda and the part seems to be awkwardly placed for her voice. Other 
members of an excellent cast were, Arne Ohlson (Blind), Arne Wirén 
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Act IT of ‘Tannhduser’ at Stockholm 
(Frank), Sylvan Beré (Ida) and Olof Thunberg making a guest appearance 
as Frosch. Géran Gentele was the producer. 

No note on opera in Sweden this season would be complete without a 
mention of the production of Cimarosa’s J/ Matrimonio Segreto at the little 
eighteenth century theatre at Drottningholm. Produced by Riccardo 
Picozzi with Sven-Erik Jacobsson (Geronimo), Lily Furlin (Elisetta), Eva 
Prytz (Carolina), Benna Lemon-Brundin (Fidalma) complete with small 
pekingese dog, Anders Naslund (Count Robinson) and Arne Ohlson 
(Paolino), and Lamberto Gardelli conducting the small orchestra, this was 
one of those rare performances which live in memory as being quite perfect, 
Switzerland 

The Berne Opera recently gave the first performance in Switzerland 
for nearly a quarter of a century of Pfitzner’s Palestrina under the musical 
direction of George Meyer. The title role was sung by Willy Frey and that 
of Borromeo by Gottfried Fehr. 


Obituary 


Frank Muilings. The death of this famous operatic tenor took place in 
Manchester on May 19 at the age of 72. He was born at Walsall in 1881 
and studied under Granville Bantock and G. A. Breeden at the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute. His operatic debut took place in 1907 as Faust at 
Coventry. An appreciation of this artist by Arthur Notcutt appears on the 
opposite page. 

Audrey Mildmay. The death of Audrey Mildmay-Christie, wife of the 
founder of the Glyndebourne Festival and one of the leading sopranos at 
the pre-war Glyndebourne Festivals, occurred on May 31. An appreciation 
by David Franklin will appear next month. 
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Frank Mullings 
1881-1953 


An Appreciation 

Frank Mullings was a British operatic artist of great distinction and 
virtuosity. ‘Those who had the privilege of seeing him at the peak of his 
career cherish a memory that is unlikely to be effaced. He made his 
operatic début when a young man as Faust and subsequently joined the 
Denhof Company. It was, however, his association with Beecham in 1916 
that brought him to the front and was a milestone in his career. 

His voice had a curious timbre, and the quality in the upper register was 
frequently hard, but he had ample resources of dramatic power. His 
mezza-voce Was quite extraordinarily lovely, and he sang the lyrical 
portions of the heroic roles with exceptional beauty of tone. His histrionic 
gifts were phenomenal and it is as an all round artist rather than just as a 
singer, that his talents must be assessed. 

His first real chance in London was in Beecham’s English production of 
Tristan at the Aldwych in 1916. Mullings’s Tristan was an intellectual 
study of high significance: he sang the love duet with poetic fervour and 
rose to great heights of emotional intensity in the third act. Later in the 
same season Ofello was given in Italian—also conducted by Beecham. 
Mullings’s voice naturally had not the ring of the best Italian tenors, but 
his conception of the character, the tremendous outbursts and above all 
the beauty of his lyrical singing, were memorable features of ‘his per- 
formance, which he repeated the following year at Drury Lane—this time 
in English. 

Samson was another of his best roles—his superb physique, vocal 
power, subtlety of expression and acting gifts made him almost an ideal 
exponent—something far deeper and finer than the average tenor. His 
Radames, though it had many fine qualities was not up to the standard of 
his Otello. 

He sang at Covent Garden in the International Season of 1919 and had 
the leading role in Nail by de Lara—but had few opportunities as it was 
without exception one of the worst operas I have ever heard and deservedly 
soon sank into oblivion. In the English season at Covent Garden in the 
autumn he unwisely appeared as Parsifal—a role for which he was 
physically and temperamentally unsuited. As far as I can remember he 
sang it only on this one occasion. It was his only failure. After the 
disbandment of the Beecham Company, Mullings joined the B.N.O.C. 
among whose productions in their 1923 season was an operatic version of 
Bach’s Phoebus and Pan in which he played Midas and gave a brilliantly 
humourous study. In this brief appreciation it is not possible to refer to 
all his activities, but I hope it may convey some idea of the invaluable work 
of this very distinguished artist who was as popular in the provinces as 
in London. Arthur Notcutt 


We will be publishing in the autumn an article by Charles Stuart on‘ Operatic Acting’, 
with special reference to Frank Mullings’s art —Eb. 
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Gramophone Records 


Complete recordings 

Boris Godounov, with Boris Christoff (Boris, Pimen, Varlaam), Eugenia Zareska 
(Marina, Feodor), Ludmila Lebedeva (Xenia), Lydia Romanova (Hostess & Nurse), 
Nicolai Gedda (Dimitri), André Bielecki (Shouisky, Kroustchov, Missail), Kim Borg 
(Rangoni & Tchelkalov), Gustav Ustinov (Boyar in attendance), Wassili Pasternak 
(Idiot), Stanislav Pieczora (Constable), Raymond Bonté (Lowitzki), Eugéne Bousquet 
(Tcherniakovski), Choeurs Russes de Paris, Paris Radio Orchestra: Dobrowen. 
H.M.V. ALP. 1044-7 

Between the time Moussorgsky started to write Boris (1868) and the time the 
opera started to establish itself in the international repertory (just before the first 
World War), no less than five different versions of the score appeared: (1) Mous- 
sorgsky’s original version in seven scenes, 1868-9; (2) Moussorgsky’s enlarged and 
greatly revised ‘definitive’ version, 1871-2; (3) the cut version of (2) which was 
performed in 1874; (4) Rimsky-Korsakov’s shortened and revised edition, 1896; 
(5) Rimsky-Korsakov's further revised but less cut edition of 1908. It is the fifth 
of these versions which is here performed, and I cannot but think that a recording 
of Moussorgsky’s (2) would have been better worth while historically, artistically 
and possibly even from the sales point of view as well. | am too fond of this opera 
and too strongly convinced that it is infinitely more effective—ves, effective—in its 
original scoring and structure to omit all mention of the vexed question of ‘original 
or arrangement’ from this review. The use of the Rimsky-Korsakov edition I believe 
in practice to be dictated less by the vested interest of a public which knows it (it 
doesn’t really, although managements will have it that it does), than by a generation 
of distinguished performers not prepared to learn anything else. 

As far as I can see, Dobrowen has only one drawback as a conductor of Boris: he 
is committed (at least I suppose he is committed) to the Rimsky-Korsakov per- 
version. His conducting of the present performance is tremendous, and the music 
is put forward with the conviction born not only of long acquaintance but of long 
understanding; it is an extremely exciting performance. Particularly memorable 
I found was the way the first bar of every scene was made to epitomise what was to 
follow—a commonplace, even obvious, aim for any conductor, you will say, but 
how often realized as completely as here? 

Boris Godounow consists of so many contrasted scenes and contains so many 
individual characters that perhaps the best way to cover a recording is to make notes 
on each scene. 

Prologue: Scene i. Monastery of Novodievitch. Most convincing performance ot 
prelude; Dobrowen gives characteristic drive to whole scene. Good-voiced con- 
stable (Pieczora); impressive short utterance of Tchelkalov excellently done by 
Borg. Chorus fine, and distance of pilgrims well suggested in recording. 

Scene ii. Coronation Scene. Though Rimsky’s scoring substitutes pomp for the 
foreboding of original, openinz is very exciting. Christoff’s noble, restrained 
performance of aria perfectly creates atmosphere of mixed dedication and misgiving. 
Peal of bells after his aria seems to me exaggerated and excessive (it lasts just over 
three quarters of a minute!). 

Act I, scene i. Pimen’s cell. A lovely scene. Christoff’s beautiful singing has 
strong line, but does his young, attacking bass suggest the aged Pimen? Some fine 
lyrical singing from Gedda. Cut of about four pages (56-60 in Bessel piano score), 
as Pimen describes deaths of Tsars Ivan and Feodor. 

Scene ti. Inn. Hostess’s voice rather light, but she has energy and style (or 1s 
latter just the Russian language?). Christoff is not a ventriloquist and his voice 
remains recognizably his as Boris, Pimen or Varlaam. The big song impressively 
sung (accompaniment is super-Rimsky and loses sinister flavour of original), but 
ideally it needs a coarser voice, surely, and a rougher approach. Delicate balance 
when Varlaam sings drunkenly as background to conversation between Grigory 
and Hostess. 

Act II. Tsar's apartments. 1 can remember firmer singing of Xenia’s lovely little 
aria, but Lebedeva’s voice has appealing quality. Zareska’s Feodor is lively, and 
clapping game excellently realized. Christoff’s monologue impressively disciplined, 
and very well shaped—unlike most basses he achieves all the notes of Rimsky’s 
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Christoff in a scene from ‘Boris’ at Rome, 
1952. Photo Oscar Savio 


transposed-up version. Parrot episode is 
of course included. Interview with 
Shouisky is exciting, not least because 
Bielecki sings the notes as part of 
musical line, not as caricature. Com- 
parison with Chaliapin’s off-the-stage 
recording is interesting. Christoff is 
far more accurate and, in spite of 
Chaliapin’s great sweep, and authority, 
perhaps even better than Chaliapin in 
monologue. But Chaliapin’s Clock 
scene, though very free with the notes 
is overwhelming and the huge im- 
pression it makes is perhaps not ot be 
equalled anywhere, least of all in a 
studio performance. Chaliapin’s three 
sides (DB1181-2) made at Covent 
Garden performance in 1927, should 
unquestionably be reissued. 

Act III: scene i. Marina Nnishek’s 
apartments. ‘The performance of the 
whole Polish act is so good as almost to persuade one the music is maligned by its 
detractors. Zareska is a splendidly rhythmical Marina, at her best in the very 
pointed singing of the aria alla mazurka. Borg, though he sings Rangoni’s solo well, 
has perhaps not quite incisive enough a voice (but Rimsky suggests Rangoni can 
be doubled with Pimen so maybe I am quite wrong). 

Scene ti. Fountain scene. Gedda very good in opening monologue. Cut of 10$ 
pages (interview of Dimitri and Rangoni) to Polonaise (which is exciting here); 
another cut of 4 pages from end of Polonaise to Marina’s entrance. Gedda’s 
pleading with Marina excellent and his powerful singing of threats against Marina 
most exciting. Zareska sings opening of love duet very well and she and Gedda 
make its climax a splendid affair. Dobrowen takes it slowly, and so avoids the 
perfunctory impression it can make. 

Act IV, scene i. Kromy Forest. Rimsky’s I think mistaken transposition of scenes 
of this act is followed here by Dobrowen. Excitement of opening is typical of this 
recording. Idiot poorly sung, and effect not comparable to that made by Richard 
Lewis’s brilliant performance at Covent Garden in 1947. Varlaam-Missail entrance 
offstage magically recorded, and crowd excitement brilliantly built up after this. 

Act IV, scene it. Granovitaya Palace. Incisive choral singing lends great point to 
opening discussion. Even though Christoff varies his characterizations of Pimen 
and Boris most skilfully, and sings Pimen’s tale very well indeed, he cannot make 
sense of the abrupt transition from Pimen to Boris at the end of this solo. Difficult 
one imagines to find another Russian-singing bass of sufficient stature for Pimen, 
but a pity to double the parts. Balance of off-stage chorus in death scene is good, 
and this whole scene very well realized, with a beautifully mezza voce farewell and 
death. 7 

Chaliapin’s stage recording (2nd side DB1183, DB3464) contains performance of 
extraordinary power and beauty. The diminuendo to the end of the prayer and the 
Sustained ppppp B flat on its penultimate note are sustained with incredible 
certainty, and the command of atmosphere which these records reveal is simply 
fabulous. That a specifically gramophone performance such as the present one 
cannot attain such heights of atmosphere is suggested by Chaliapin’s own studio 
efforts, which do not compare at any point with his stage performance. 

The whole performance is one of rare distinction, from the title role to the 
smallest part, and Dobrowen’s achievement cannot to my mind be over-praised. 
With the important reservation about the version used, this set is on the level of 
the select few complete recordings which seem to come within reach of an ideal 
performance, H. 
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Opera Diary 


Oxford, New Theatre. /rmelin (Delius). May 4 

In his book on Delius, Philip Heseltine described /rmelin as ‘a fairy-tale 
of quite ordinary kind . . . its form is dramatically rather below the level 
of the conventional operatic text. ‘Though the music was much praised by 
Grieg and Messager at the time of its composition, its performance was 
never seriously contemplated by the composer.’ One wonders how to 
interpret this last phrase. Delius must surely have had performance in 
mind when writing the work. And apparently there is no evidence among 
the papers of the Delius Trust which might support Heseltine’s statement. 
Perhaps it was a remark Delius made idly, possibly to the effect he would 
hardly want to see Jrmelin staged, at a time when his mature operas had 
had very few performances. At any rate /rmelin has now been seen and 
heard: for the record, in Oxford’s New Theatre on 4 May, 1953, produced 
(excellently) by Dennis Arundell, sung (moderately) by little-known 
singers, and accompanied (miraculously) by the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Sir Thomas Beecham. Sir Thomas stood godfather to 
the production (which he plans to take later to Cannes). ‘The Arts Council 
and the Delius Trust were ‘associated in the enterprise’. ‘The public gave 
it poor support. The general feeling about it seems to have been a rather 
exasperating mixture of pleasure and boredom: one was interested in being 
able to see it, gently and pleasantly bored while it was happening, and 
glad to have seen it when it was all over. 


Nils (Thomas Round) finds the Silver Stream. Photo Rob Melville 




















The betrothal celebration from Act III of ‘Irmelin’. Edna Graham in centre. 
Photo Rob Melville 


Irmelin, which was composed between 1890 and 1892, is the first of 
Delius’s six operas (not counting Der Wunderborn, a still earlier work of 
which the manuscript is owned by the Delius Trust). The plot is simple. 
A princess is longing and waiting for her ideal lover. A prince, disguised 
as a swineherd, is following a silver stream at the end of which he will 
find the princess of his dreams. The two meet, sing a love-duet, and 
wander off into the forest together. In Act I of /rmelin the princess sings, 
as horns sound in the distance: 

I sit alone in my maiden bower 

And sigh for the lover that comes not. 

I gaze o'er the valley from my room in the tower 

Whilst the sun sinks lower and lower. 
Almost contemporary with Jrmelin is Delius’s setting of Bjérnsterne 
Bjérnson’s Twilight Fancies: 

The Princess look’d forth from her maiden bow’r; 

The call of the horn rose again from below. 

She wept in the twilight and bitterly sighed: 

‘What ts it I long for? God help me!” she cried, 

And the sun went down. 
Irmelin is, dramatically, scarcely more than an extension of the song. In 
the chapter already quoted Heseltine writes of ‘the common phenomenon 
of the composer who wants to write an opera but spends years—fruitlessly 
as a rule—looking for a suitable libretto. Sometimes he is driven in 
desperation to making it himself, and if he is not, as Wagner was, gifted 
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IRMELIN 


Opera in ‘Three Acts by Frederick Delius; libretto by the composer. Produced by Dennis 
Arundell. Scenery and properties by Mary Owen; costumes by Beatrice Dawson; choreography 
by Pauline Grant. First pertormance at the New ‘Theatre, Oxford, 4th May, 1953. 


Cast : 

Irmelin, a Princess on ; ae a . we ‘a R Edna Graham 
The King, her Father .. we “%s - Me ve a ; Arthur Copley 
Nils, a Prince having lost his way, Swineherd of Rolf fea és (Thomas Round 
Rolf, a Robber Chief .. a a4 i ‘e ‘ , aa George Hancock 
Old Knight os on we es on i a a .. David Oddie 

Niven Miller 
Young Knight .. ea - si as ie ie - Robert Edy 
Warlike Knight .. — , < - us ie a oes George Hancock 
A Maid .. aa i mi at aA i Ks 4 Claire Duchesneau 


Chorus of Robbers, Knights, Guests, Women, Wood Nymphs, Girls and Boys. Chorus, including 
members of the Opera University Opera Club, conducted by Professor J. A. Westrup 


The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Conductor : Sir ‘Thomas Beecham, Bart 











with literary as well as musical ability the unaccustomed medium proves 
too much for him and the result is a failure which may result in the waste 
of much good music—as in the case of Delius’s two earliest operas /rmelin 
and The Magic Fountain.’ 

When so whole-hearted a Delian as Heseltine was (at any rate in 1922) 
calls Jrmelin a failure, what are we to make of it? It seems to the present 
writer that the dramatic, the stage and literary aspects, of /rmelin, are in 
effect little more than a programme, more specifically indicated than usual, 
to a typical Delius tone-poem. In so far as this applies, the praise that can 
be given to Jrmelin, and the faults that can be found with it, are the 
familiar ones—beauty of sound, sluggishness, monotony, etc. But in the 
opera the faults are intensified in that (i) the tone-poem is too long, and 
so the monotony is more marked, and (ii) on the stage we must have action 
more incisive, characters and moods more definite, than Delius is wont to 
provide. We can dream very pleasantly through fifteen minutes, even half 
an hour, of mellifluous euphony. But three acts of it is too much. 

Delius did try to provide some contrast; but here he has fallen back on 
the stockest operatic commonplace. ‘These episodes are the weakest part 
of Irmelin, irrelevant to the lyrical poem and ineffective in themselves. In 
Act I the Princess Irmelin is shown refusing three suitors: one old but 
rich and devoted, one young and handsome, and one middle-aged, rich, 
and disagreeable (it is he to whom the poor girl is betrothed, in Act II], 
just before her prince/swineherd arrives). In Act II we meet Rolf, a 
robber chief, his merry men (who are somewhere between the Meister- 
singer and the Apprentices), and his alluring women (who are pallid 
daughters of the Flowermaidens). Rolf had enticed Nils away from his 
silver stream and made him a swineherd: why, we never learn. ‘These 
characters are all ciphers. 

If Irmelin has any future, it is perhaps as a kind of scena for two voices 
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and orchestra, which might consist of the preludes, the musings of 
Irmelin and Nils while they are alone, and their love duet. Late in his 
life (1930) Delius dictated to Eric Fenby the orchestral piece known as the 
Irmelin Prelude (which is included in Volume 1 of the Delius Society 
recordings). This is not the original prelude to the opera, but a new 
composition incorporating music from it which the composer wished to 
save. It contains the essence of Jrmelin, but there is more which one could 
want to hear again—though hardly the work as a whole. 

Sir Thomas Beecham’s advocacy of Delius’s music, the care with which 
he realizes each detail, the beauty of sound he elicits from his orchestra, 
need no words. Dennis Arundell’s production provided a handsome series 
of stage-pictures, and offered an ambitious and effective transformation 
scene. Edna Graham and Thomas Round led a cast who were adequate 
but in no way striking. Their love-duet sounded needlessly insipid. The 
only passion seemed to come from Sir Thomas, who urged his singers 
and players on with great tow-path yells of encouragement. A.P. 


Stoll Theatre. La Forsa del Destino (May 12) 

The Italian company’s fourth Verdi offering was La Forza del Destino, 
an opera which, with the exception of the Edinburgh Festival performances 
two years ago, has not been heard by British opera-goers for something 
like twenty vears. More is the pity, for despite certain weaknesses in the 
score, it contains much of Verdi’s most inspired and noble music (especially 
that given to Leonora and the Padre Guardiano). 

We have read with some surprise of the ‘new’ version given recently at 
the Metropolitan, at which the whole of the Inn Scene was deleted—but 
we were not prepared on this occasion for the elimination of the whole of 
the Camp Scene which contains Preziosilla’s Rat-a-plan and Fra Melitone’s 
Vock Sermon (this latter was greatly missed because of Melchiorre Luise’s 
fine performance as the testy old monk). The preceding scene in which 
Carlo challenges Alvaro to a duel the first time and in which Alvaro 
decides to enter a monastry was also cut, but this is more usual. 

The performance was very uneven. We were introduced to an excellent 
tenor, Carlo Bergonzi, who reminded me more than once of Lauri-Volpi. 
His acting was somewhat rudimentary, but he really came to life in the 
last act duet with Carlo, and offered some of the best Italian tenor singing 
heard here since the war. Tagliabue (Don Carlo) looked and sounded what 
he is—an old man. In the Inn Scene he wandered aimlessly about, and 
seemed to find telling his story a somewhat laborious task. He sings as he 
always has, with the authority that comes of a sound vocal training—but 
Tagliabue even in pre-war days was never an exciting singer. 

Antonio Campo has hardly had enough experience for a part like 
the Padre Guardiano. He began somewhat tentatively, and was unable to 
disguise either his youthful voice or appearance. He was at his best in the 
last act scene with Melitone, superbly sung by Luise, who must be the 
best Italian buffo in the business, not excepting Baccaloni. Rina Cavallari 
offered a study of Preziosilla that was vocally inadequate and dramatically 
inept. 

The part of Leonora is associated with such artists as Ponselle, Muzio, 
Giannini and Milanov—and frankly Kyra Vayne is not in the same calibre. 
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Her voice basically is a fine one, and she has dramatic temperament in 
abundance. But her singing is marred by a production method that is 
quite unreliable: her habit of beginning a note quietly, then letting it grow 
to a crescendo and finally a diminuendo, bearing no relation at all to the 
composer’s markings, is not particularly pleasant. The whole of her first 
scene, including the love duet, was well done, and there were moments in 
the Cloister Scene when she was also convincing. 

Armando La Rosa Parodi conducted in a somewhat rough and ready 
manner—in the overture the strings were hopelessly swamped by the 
brass, and the orchestral performance as a whole can best be described as 
routine. H.D.R. 


Covent Garden. Elektra (May 13, 15) 

There is a case to be made that Elektra is a ‘sport’ among Strauss’s 
operas. But Kleiber, who conducted the new production at Covent Garden, 
evidently does not look on it as being outside the main stream of the 
composer’s output; for the main impression left by two performances wa; 
that the idiom is perfectly consistent with everything Strauss wrote before 
and after it. There is nothing substature about his reading of the score 
the tension is tremendous—but there is nothing unsensuous either. The 
gruesome bits and the noisiest forte chords sounded like music, balanced 
to a T and scored by a meticulous ear. I can imagine that Schuch’s 
interpretation at Dresden in 1909 must have sounded very similar, judging 
by what Strauss remembers in his memoirs—and indeed one has to 
remember that Strauss (with his tongue in his cheek, I thought until I 
heard Kleiber) advised a young conductor to ‘play Salome and Elektra as 
though they were by Mendelssohn—fairy music’. Whether faced by the 
chamber-style scoring of Von jetzt an bin ich deine Schwester, in the second 
Elektra-Chrysothemis duet, or the multicoloured sonorities in their last 
duet, or the menacing rumbles and bangs after Orest and his tutor have 
gone into the palace, Kleiber made the whole opera sound consistent. We 
have become used to the association of Kleiber and Covent Garden with 
excellent orchestral playing but those two performances of Elektra out- 
shone, in my experience, even Wozzeck for superlative orchestral artistry 
in this house. Moreover an orchestra does not usually stay in the pit after 
the curtain has fallen, and wait until the conductor takes his bow so that 
the musicians can add their own applause ; that happened on the first night 
of Elektra, and it is worth recording. 

Kleiber won the chief honours in this production; proxime accessit 
without any doubt was Erna Schliiter’s portrayal of the title role. If you 
look at the photographs of famous Elektras in the May OPERA you will see 
that several of them would pass muster in a beauty parade. Schliiter 
may not be glamorous, but I am greatly inclined to call her a great artist. 
She is a big woman and, if one had time to listen dispassionately to her 
voice, the sound is not precisely pretty. But there was no incentive to do 
such a thing, for her performance from first to last kept the eye and ear on 
the music and drama. Her Elektra was compelling, realistic, completely 
integrated in tone of voice and deportment and gesture and, most of all, 
characterization. The first sight of her was gruesome, but in the recognition 
scene her face and her carriage took on a look of noble and moving beauty, 
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Elektra and Chrysothemis (Schliter 
and Kupper) Photo Denis de Marne, 


and her expression of joy when she 
moved towards Orest, crying his 
name, was like a shaft of blinding 
sunlight; it must have touched the 
most fossilized heart. Hardly less 
moving was her stagger down stage 
towards the prompt-side curtain, 
with arms outstretched, as she called 
on Agamemnon, Zeig dich deinem 
Kind. There was an effective touch 
of characterization when, at the end 
of her monloogue with its full vocal 
phrases, she greeted Chrysothemis 
with a little squeak of dh, das 
Gesicht! She has a strong feeling for 
the sweeping phrases of Elektra’s 
music as well as for terse declama- 
tion. Her voice is heavy but she controls its tendency to wobble with 
some success; but steadiness is not helped by her tongue vzbrato. It 
will be a long time before her impersonation of Elektra is forgotten; 
if to conquer natural disadvantages, and even turn them into positive 
qualities, is not high artistry, | do not know what is. 

Schliiter and the opera would not have been able to make such an impact 
if the muise-en scéne had been less successful—by which I mean the décor 
as well as the production. Isabel Lambert’s set is her own interpretation 
of Hofmannsthal’s description, though in principle it followed this and 
followed Roller’s scenery which enjoyed the complete satisfaction of author 








ELEKTRA 


Opera in one act by Richard Strauss; libretto by Hugo von Hofmannsthal after Sophocles 
Produced by Rudoif Hartmann. Settings and costumes by Isabel Lambert. New production at 
the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, 13th May 1953. 


Cast 
Monica Sinclair 
Barbara Howitt 
Five Maids .. . ; an nie on aa . Jean Watson 
Marea Wolkowsky 
Adele Leigh 


The Overseer : ‘ Joan Sutherland 
Elektra - . Erna Schluter 
Chrysothemis, her sister . Annelies Kupper 

Maria Kinasiewicz (May 15) 
Klytemnestra, their mother . i on ‘ Edith Coates 
The Confidante - ‘ .. Winifred Watkins 
rrainbearer - : sty : ws Leonne Mills 
A Young Servant . - ‘ = Paul Asciak 
An Old Servant . . ne F Charles Morris 
Orest, brother of Elektra and Chrysothemis ' , ; , R Hans Braun 
Orest’s ‘Tutor - ns a 7 Frederick Dalberg 
Aegisth . = ” a ° Edgar Evans 


Servants of the Household 
THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA CHORUS 
Chorus Master—Douglas Robinson 
THE COVENT GARDEN ORCHESTRA 
Leader—Charles ‘Taylor 
Conductor—Erich Kleiber 
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and composer. The dais in front of the palace door was raised higher than 
one might expect but it, and the steps leading to ground level allowed some 
good groupings. ‘The entrance from the outer courtyard through which 
Orest comes, was placed very far down stage, too, and was of a sort that 
would have made it difficult for Orest to appear outlined against the 
vanishing daylight, as Hofmannsthal wished. That sombre effect would 
not have come off, either, with Orest’s coloured costume. I felt it a pity 
however that Hartmann, the producer, simply allowed Orest to stroll into 
the yard. Roller’s sketch shows a black figure standing still, a few feet 
inside the gate. The effect is important enough to have been missed with 
regret. The striking point of Isabel Lambert’s set was the vast palace front 
which contrived to suggest dark grey menace and at the same time repeat 
the colours of the costumes. The big window on the left of the doors 
(double as in classical drama, not single as in Roller) was placed sufficiently 
close to the ground for Elektra to be able, in her dance to look through it, 
see what had happened and die (of heart attack, one inferred) attempting 
to tell Chrysothemis ; this was a gloss by the producer and an illuminating, 
however questionable, one. On the other hand it is not at this window 
that Aegisth should have appeared but at ‘a small window’, mentioned in 
the libretto and painted by Mrs. Lambert but not used (perhaps because 
it would not have been visible by the opposite prompt side of the audience). 
Whatever the reason may be, it was too low and large a window for 
Aegisth to be seen at; he could have jumped out and run away in no time, 
even with Elektra in the courtyard. 


Elektra greets Orest. (Schliiter and Braun). Photo Denis de Marney 
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Orest (Braun) enters the palace with his tutor (Dalberg). 
Photo Denis de Marney 


Hartmann’s production is spare but impressive and inventive. I have 
mentioned one producer’s gloss ; Elektra’s first entrance contained another. 
Hofmannsthal merely desires Elektra to rush out into the yard, see that 
the servants are there and therefore (because she cannot be alone) to run 
into the house again. Hartmann, with one of Elektra’s themes (the 
dropping sevenths) in mind, and seeking to give cause for the maids to 
recall their recent contretemps, made her emerge as if to abuse the maids; 
she dashes out, sees them, and swats at them with her hands making 
psst-ing noises (cf her reported remark Fort, Fliegen), then runs back. 
Elektra’s monologue was effectively produced, but shouldn’t the courtyard 
be growing dark already? The stage directions say so. The procession that 
precedes Klytemnestra’s arrival was adequately done. Klytemnestra was 
not nearly gruesome enough of aspect; producer, designer and actress 
must have adopted the Greek motto ‘Not too much’. I could discern no 
profusion of rings under the eyes, of haggard ugliness, only a score or so of 
the jewels and talismans that should almost obscure her skin; in fact Edith 
Coates looked much as she does when she sings Amneris. She sang and 
acted admirably—the role might have been written for her-—and summoned, 
at the very end of her scene with Elektra, a splendid piece of miming and 
a hysterically scornful laugh that came straight from the German silent 
cinema. Her German pronunciation was not convincing, with odd vowels 
and a ch (in nichts) that was no more than sh. But Schliiter’s German 
sounded odd, too, at times. 
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Elektra taunts Aegisth (Schliiter and Edgar Evans). Photo Denis de Marney 


Annelies Kupper was the Chrysothemis at three of the performances, 
Maria Kinasiewicz at the remaining one; I saw them both. I cannot 
truthfully say I heard them both, because Kupper’s voice, which seemed 
quite ample at Munich and Salzburg, does not carry well in Covent Garden. 
This was a pity because it is the right sort of voice for the role. In certain 
parts of the final duet, and of Ich hab’ mich Feuer in der Brust she was most 
enjoyable to listen to, and her characterization was excellent. Kinasiewicz 
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was thoroughly audible, and sang with great verve, but the voice is hard in 
quality for the music, and her portrayal far too muscular and unyearning, 
Orest’s is an ungrateful part; Hans Braun invested it with dignity of 
presence and of voice, so that his phrases carried the proper weight. Then, 
after Klytemnestra’s murder, came Aegisth, adequately though’ unex- 
citingly sketched by Edgar Evans, who looked oddly as though he had 
strayed out of the chorus of Jo/anthe—the image of Disraeli. ‘There was a 
fine dramatic moment when the doors swung open for him to enter the 
palace and in the half light stood the ominous figures of Orest and his 
tutor. The end of the opera was produced in a stylized manner. The choral 
shouts of ‘Orest’ sounded marvellous, but no noises of receding battle 
could be heard, and no crowd surged in behind Chrysothemis at her last 
entrance. And, another minor puzzle, the fifth servant never materialized 
after her party had regained power. One would have thought she would 
be in the forefront of the excitement. 

Covent Garden has done us all a service by putting Elektra into the 
repertory, and if the standard translation were better, the opera ought 
certainly to be done regularly in English. William Mann 


Toynbee Hall. Armide (May 13) 

Gluck, I believe, aimed at achieving a ‘noble simplicity’. In Armide we 
have both nobility and simplicity on a large scale—for which reason, no 
doubt, the opera was last performed in London in 1928, and I daresay will 
not be performed again for another twenty-five years. These saintly 
Crusaders and decorous Sorceresses are not the stuff of which vital drama 
is made. Nevertheless, despite the impossible libretto, Gluck’s music has 
its moments of great beauty, notably in the fine choruses which abound 
throughout. They are, often, truly exquisite (in the literal sense of that 
much abused word), as in the final Act where the virtuous but misled 
Rinaldo is crowned with flowers by the wily Armide’s attendants (‘Chorus, 
Populace, Apparitions and Furies’ as the programme had it). Now and 
again, to be sure, the Underworld lends the action a vaguely Hellish 
flavour very much in the Orpheus fashion—it was a pity, by the way, that 
the Spirit of Hate was so shakily sung by Kathleen Clark—but for the 
most part everything proceeds in Glade and Grotto and Enchanted Palace 
at a pretty sedate and pastoral pace. Where Rinaldo, noble fellow that he 
is, falls asleep in Act II one is hard put to it not to follow his example—the 
very agreeableness of his aria is dangerously soothing; one’s eyes fatally 
begin to shut. In these precarious circumstances, the City Opera Club was 
wise to concentrate on providing lavish settings for Gluck’s statuesque 
situations, and the opera was very successfully mounted and produced (by 
Ambrose Winship and John Rosenfeld). Whether the décor altogether 
caught the atmosphere of the First Crusade is questionable—from time to 
time the stage seemed to be peopled with creatures from the notebooks ot 
the Pre-Raphaelites. ‘The singing varied in its accomplishment. Ambrose 
Winship’s Danish Knight, Raimund Herincx’s Ubaldo and Richard 
Morrell’s Rinaldo were well above average performances. Veronica Lucas’s 
Armide improved as the evening progressed, and she delivered her last 
aria with authority ; thereupon the curtain tactfully closed while her Palace 
collapsed itself, and opened again to show her convincingly crushed beneath 
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Wozzeck and Andres cutting sticks. Act I scene tt. Photo Angus McBean 


the ruins. If one must complain at all about this enterprising and frequently 
enlightening production —and we must be grateful for the chance of 
making Armide’s acquaintance—it is at the City Opera Club’s orchestra 
that we must direct our criticism. However patiently and encouragingly 
Mr. Alec H. Dempster handled his small band during the performance, 
the results were never less than wholly deplorable. One should not, I feel, 
ccntinue accepting the unacceptable for ever, and if the present orchestra is 
incapable of immediate improvement they should be abandoned and either 
other more talented musicians found to take their place or, if the worst 
comes to the worst, a first class pianist. The worst, indeed, might prove to 
be the best, since a pianist could do fuller and more sympathetic justice to 
the music and certainly Mr. Dempster’s company would find it easier to 
sing in tune. The prevailing accompaniment of wrong or scratched notes 
doubles the singers’ burdens and seriously discomforts this listener’s ears. 
Donald Mitchell 
Covent Garden. I/ozzeck (May 21) 

If this Wozzeck, one of Covent Garden’s major productions, has only a 
short note, it is to avoid merely repeating all the praise it won when first 
it joined the repertory last year (See OPERA for March, 1952). The Wozzeck 
performances are a triumph for Erich Kleiber, and a triumph for the 


regular company: the poor attendance was a disgrace to the opera-going 
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Above: Marea Wolkowsky as Marie 


Below: Margret sees blood on Wozzeck’s hand. 
Walters in Act 111, scene iit. 
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Vonica Sinclair and Fess 
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public. Jess Walters (an even more moving, even more credible Wozzeck 
than Rothmiiller, I feel), Parry Jones, Frederick Dalberg, Monica Sinclair, 
Michael Langdon are excellent. All give subtle, studied performances. 
Thorsteinn Hannesson has improved his Drum Major, though it is still 
clumsy. Edgar Evans makes mincemeat of Andres’s lyrical phrases. The 
Marie herself must still be imported (surely by next year we will have 
produced one of our own). Marea Wolkowsky, in the part, was an 
improvement on Christel Goltz, who played it all tart. Wolkowsky does 
not realize the role fully; she could have made far more of the Bible- 
reading scene. She looked too prettily clean, like a dairymaid. But she 
was effective. ‘The Child was inadequate: perhaps Covent Garden should 
employ Gian-Carlo Menotti (see page 395) as talent-scout! Few can have 
come away from this performance without the conviction that Wozzeck is 
one of the great operas. AP. 


Sadler’s Wells. Zhe Immortal Hour (May 28) 

What can have possessed Sadler’s Wells that they should stage, in 1953, 
The Immortal Hour? The Countess Cathleen and The Land of Heart’s Desire 
still keep their charm; but this particular piece of Celtic nonsense is 
boring beyond belief. The silliness of Fiona Macleod’s libretto, and the 
dim, tame music of Rutland Boughton (a few mild Wagnerisms fioating in 
sugar-and-water), make Delius’s /rme/in seem gripping by contrast. Let 
those who think Wotan’s Narration or King Mark’s Monologue tedious be 


A scene from the Sadler’s Wells production of ’The Immortal Hour.’ 
Photo Peter Selby 
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subjected to the twenty-minute scena 
for Dalua (bass) which opens The 
Immortal Hour! Inan attempt to en- 
liven the action the producer, William 
Chappell, has provided a good deal 
of ballet, which scuffles about to the 
accompaniment of a single flute. 
The singing is efficient, but the spell 
fails to work. One only wonders 
what on earth were the qualities 
which made it, in the Twenties, so 
spectacular a success. AP. 


Covent Garden. Aida (June 4) 
Many people must have been 
genuinely shocked by this critical 
reception accorded to the gala pre- 
sentation of the grandest of all 
Verdi’s operas. For if in this per- 





THE IMMORTAL HOUR 


Music Drama in two acts by Rutland 
Boughton; libretto adapted from the play 
and poems of Fiona Macleod. Produced by 
William Chappell; scenery and costumes by 
Vivienne Kernot; New production at 
Sadler's Wells, 28th May, 1953 


Cast 
Dalua Stanley Clarkson 
Etain Patricia Howard 
Eochaidh John Hargreaves 
Spirit Voice Glenice Halliday 
Manus Harold Blackburn 
Maive Norah Meagher 
Old Bard David Ward 
Midir John Lanigan 


Chorus of Druids, Wood-Spirits, Warriors, 
Attendants on the Queen. Ballet of Wood- 
Spirits and Attendants on the Queen 


Conductor James Robertson 











formance ‘there was more to jib at or laugh at than to admire’, what then 
can be said of the regular, run-of-the-season Aidas at Covent Garden? It 
was not an ideal Aida, obviously. But, what with those who said ‘Not like 
Destinn. ... Not like Rethberg’, and those who said ‘Not like the per- 
formance we gave at the Liverpool Empire’, those who simply enjoyed it, 
and thought it the most exciting Aida Covent Garden had put on since 
the war, tended to be shouted down. Yet it was a gala event, a return—it 





seemed—to the policy of the old 
days, when the aim was to engage 
the best singer for each main part 
in an opera. The management had 
done their best for us, and very 
ge vod it was. 

Maria Meneghini Callas was the 
Aida. She was thrilling in the Grand 
Finale of the ‘Triumph Scene, 
splendid in the Nile duets and final 
duet. The two arias were less satis- 
factory. Callas often sacrificed a 
smooth line, and disconcertingly 
changed vocal colour. Also, she has 
a tendency on sustained high B flats 
or Cs to develop a rapid trill, through 
the full semitone below the note. But 
what exquisite things she does. How 
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Callas and Simtonato in Act IT scene i of ‘Aida’ at Covent Garden 


Photo Derek Allan 


beautifully she caressed the phrases (in the final duet) starting Verdi? di 
morte l’angelo . . . , touching gently the notes marked staccato, ravishing 
the ear with the downward portamento from the high B flat (a steady, 
sweet one here). It is foolish to be grudging about this performance 
(though one Covent Garden répétiteur found it, ‘to sensitive ears, agoniz- 
ing’!). Perhaps Tebaldi would have given a more consistently beautiful 
performance: she could hardly have been more exciting. 

To someone who had heard Giulietta Simionato only in various Rossini 
roles, her Amneris came as a surprise (though of course it has been much 
praised in Italy). One knew her for a coloratura mezzo of agility and 
finish, with fascinating, seductive timbres in the lower part of her voice. 
Now one discovers that she is also mistress of a strong, even, dramatic 
mezzo, remarkable throughout its range for the emotional colour it can 
carry. One did not regret Stignani or Barbieri with Simionato there, 
acting with superb authority. Kurt Baum was a reliable, musical, full- 
voiced Radames. Giulio Neri was an impressive Ramphis. These were the 
guests. From the regular company there came Amonasro, Jess Walters, 
and the Pharaoh, Michael Langdon, both of them well able to carry their 
parts even amid such distinguished company. Walters, in particular, won 
praise for his well-rounded impersonation and resonant tones. 

In the pit all was not so well. It would be wrong to overlook the virtues 
in Sir John Barbirolli’s direction of Aida, and these must be mentioned 
first. They consist in an unusual care for orchestral timbres, and a sensitive 
shaping of phrase, particularly in the opening pages of the Nile Scene. 
But on this occasion his first task should have been to accompany the 
singers, as brilliantly, as faithfully as his musical conscience would allow. 
This he seemed reluctant to do. At almost every cadence he got out of 
time with them; often he hurried on where they were still finishing a 
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The Triumph Scene from ‘Aida’ with Callas, Walters, Baum, Simionato, 
Langdon. Photo Derek Allan 


phrase. Had it been ‘his’ Aida, rehearsed with a regular company, one 
might have forgiven this seeming wish to ‘impose’. But Callas, Simionato 
and Baum are not unmusical or inexperienced singers. They did not 
exaggerate, they were not sluggish. In the circumstances, it seemed 
merely impertinent of Sir John not to keep time with them, and support 
them as best he could. During the conductor’s ovation a voice from the 
gallery shouted: ‘It’s not very good, is it?’ It wasn’t. 

The production of the ‘Triumph Scene is still feebly provincial; but it 
is probably difficult to achieve spectacle in the narrow confines of the 
unfortunate set. Yet surely the A flat trumpets need not have sounded so 
dim. Someone had the unhappy idea of stationing Radames visibly 
on-stage during his trial. One heard the voices of his judges coming from 
far away: no wonder he made no answer to them; he was in another place 


AF. 


alt gether. 


Covent Garden. Norma (June 8). 

All in all, this revival of Norma was even more brilliant than the original 
performances last November. ‘There was a new Adalgisa, Guiulietta 
Simionato, whom some people preferred to Stignani ; a new Oroveso, 
Giulio Neri, who was definitely better than Giacomo Vaghi last year; and 
there was a new pitch for some of the numbers. 

In Boosey’s ‘Royal’ Edition of Norma, edited by Sullivan and J. Pittman, 
Casta diva is printed in G major : Italian scores and, apparently, the first 
edition, give it in F; and all recordings of the aria are in F. The ‘Royal’ 
Edition, when it came out, was advertised as being ‘standard’, and perhaps 
G major was Bellini’s original key. At any rate, this was the key in which 
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Maria Meneghini Callas sang it for the Covent Garden revival. It seemed 
to lie better for her voice there; the opening phrases were beautifully 
placed. The B,B,B,B sempre crescendo al ff C, did not sound nice—but 
then neither had they done in the lower key. Callas was in far better voice 
than she was for . dida; the tone was more even, rounder, more consistently 
brilliant, with fewer of those disconcerting little slips into an edgy timbre. 
It is still the downward gliding ornaments which afford the breathtaking 
thrills : the second time the words Ah! bello a me ritorna are sung, for 
example. Callas is never guilty of intrusive h’s. How enormously Casta 
diva, one of the most beautiful melodies ever written, gains from its 
setting in the solemn context; and how beautifully Callas acts, as well as 
sings it. Her dramatic power in the scena over the sleeping children, the 
opening of Act II, is equally remarkable. Since I first heard her (in Florence, 
at last year’s Maggio) she has enlarged the emotional colour-range of her 
voice. How tenderly she sings Ah rimembranza; how extraordinarily 
affecting is the leadea, dull despair in Ah! perché, perché, la mia costanza 
vuoi scemar. The flashing scorn of Trema per te fellone! the biting vindictive- 
ness of In mia man alfin tu sei, were there before—but now they seemed 
even more brilliant. Callas is the Norma of our day, as Ponselle and Grisi 
were of theirs. 

In last November’s performance, the series of duets which ends Act IT, 
Scene I was transposed down by a tone (at Stignani’s request, it was said). 
The change was effected at the words Nel Romano campo in the recitative 
following Adalgisa’s entrance : Deh! con te, li prendi was sung in B flat, 
Mira, o Norma and Si, fino all’ ore in E flat, making the top note B flat. 
This year all of this was sung in the original key, with a great gain in 
brilliance. Giulietta Simionato is in some ways better suited to the role of 
Adalgisa than was Stignani. She is certainly more suitable in appearance. 
In Sgombra é la sacra selva and the duet with Pollione of Act I, Simionato 
was less effective than Stignani. As with her Amneris, she seemed to need 
time to warm up, and started (at any rate for the first performance) with 

a slight wobble. But then there were so many wonderful things in 
Stignani’s Adalgisa whose memory no other impersonation will efface: 
the way she sang the words Jo /’odliat, for example, with an A flat that rang 
round the house for the first word, and a straight, true octave drop to the 
second word. But in the duets with Norma, Simionato has the voice 
better suited by timbre and range to sing with the soprano. In any case, 
surely Adalgisa is really a soprano role? Old Covent Garden programmes 
show that Tietjens always had a soprano singing with her; and after all 
the first Adalgisa, Giulia Grisi, was a soprano who later became a Norma. 
(Admittedly the two ranges were much less clearly defined in the last 
century—-with Malibran singing mezzo roles, and so on). Simionato, 
plainly was put on her mettle by Callas, and after her triumph as Amneris, 
was evidently determined to score as great a one with her Adalgisa. She 
did so, nearly. In Si, fino all’ ore, where the two ladies have the same 
phrase, one after the other, each was plainly determined to sing it more 
brilliantly than her rival, and each gave of their best. 

Mirto Picchi makes an admirable Pollione. He phrases with considerable 
artistry, his voice has a ring in it—occasionally, too, an edge but this is 
seldom very disturbing. Giulio Neri was disappointing as Oroveso. He 
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sounded, not as he did in Aida, but as in the recent Festival Hall Verdi 
Requiem. That is to say, when he increased the power (in Al del Tebro, 
marked con ferocia) the sound became coarse. Nevertheless he was an 
improvement on the vague, woolly sounds of last year’s High Priest. The 
two small parts of Clothilde and Flavio were more than adequately filled 
by Joan Sutherland and Paul Asciak. Once more, the Covent Garden 
chorus was poor. Sometimes so good, they made here a miserable, feeble 
sound. 

John Pritchard was conducting. His aim seemed to be precise, exact 
playing, rather than any yielding tenderness of sound. But he secured an 
admirably disciplined, sensitively phrased and suitable dramatic perform- 
ance from his players. Alan Barlow’s sets wear well; and Gianfranco 
Enriquez’s production is, musically and dramatically, apt and dignified. 
The waving torches of Act II still tend to suggest a fancy ‘gym’ display, 
with lighted Indian clubs, it is true; but only one thing seriously offends 
and that is one of the Gallic matrons who ought to be going quietly away 
at the end of the rites: instead of which she ‘acts’, if you please, some 
irrelevant tragedy of her own, flouncing about and moving from person to 
person, gesticulating. The division into three acts is still far from convine- 
ing. Obviously, it makes things simple for the scene-changers; it creates 
two intervals (whether Covent Garden considers this when budgeting | 
do not know) and it sets, symetrically, a domestic scene between two 
ritual ones. But one needs the lapse of time between the two scenes in 
Norma’s home, else the meditated murder of the children comes on us 
too suddenly. And musically, the two sequences of Norma/Adalgisa duets 
need separating. ALP. 


Stoll Theatre. La Bohéme (June 5). Tosca (June 12) 

Perhaps it was the conflicting claims of four different opera-houses 
(counting Glyndebourne) performing nightly which led to such poor 
audiences at the Stoll. Whatever the cause, the season must have been 
financially a sad one for the promoters, and this is a pity, for they had 
gone to some trouble to gather a good company. There were veterans of 
distinction : Carlo Tagliabue, perhaps in Italy the most popular Don 
Carlo in Forza; Enzo Mascherini, who sings Germont pére with Callas 
at Verona; Melchiorre Luise, who is now one of the best comic basses to 
be heard. Ugo Savarese is a famous Rigoletto in Naples and Paolo Silveri 
needs no introduction. The young artists numbered among them several 
rising ones who have already found favour at the Scala or the San Carlo. 
Gianni Raimondi has partnered Callas; Carlo Bergonzi is principal Italian 
tenor at the Colon this season; Maria Curtis has sung Desdemona at 
Venice with Vinay. This needs saying, for so many of the critics treated 
the Stoll company as if it were a miserable little group, got together with- 
out care. Faults there were a-plenty in these performances, but most of 
them were ones which a capable music director, given plenty of rehearsal 
and some stability, could have put right. And one could enjoy a good deal 
of full-blooded, often exciting singing. 


Vagliavini as Cavaradossi Photo Piccagliant 








The Bohéme was distinguished by Gianni Raimondi’s Rodolfo. He is a 
young tenor of considerable promise who, when he learns to shape and 
finish his phrases properly, will be very good. Much the same applies to 
Antonio Manca Serra’s Marcello. Here is excellent vocal material, and, 
plainly, intelligence. One feels that all he needs is to work for a time with 
a first-rate company. Aureliana Beltrami is an accomplished Mimi, some- 
times rather reedy in tone, but pleasing in her thorough understanding of 
the role. Antonietta Pastori (the Gilda in Rigoletto) seemed miscast, and 
undervoiced, as Musetta. The production as a whole was well mounted, 
and had plenty of ‘go’ in it. But Edward Renton, in the pit, did not seem 
to know the score very well; sometimes it was the singers who held the 
opera together—a strange situation! 

Tosca was perhaps the company’s best all-round presentation, for it was 
well staged, well produced (even although, so one learnt, the star of the 
occasion had not rehearsed with his leading lady), and well sung. Ferrucio 
Tagliavini appeared as guest artist. One was almost surprised, after some of 
his recent performances, to find that he could still pull out such ringing 
and powerful notes as he did in Vittoria! Vittoria! (which, quite rightly, 
won bravos from the audience). He had come straight from de Sabata’s 
grand revival of Tosca at the Scala, and obviously the stamp of this pro- 
duction was still on him. It showed itself in many delicate and subtle 
touches, both dramatic and musical. Kyra Vayne was a much better Tosca 
than many of the recent ones at Sadlers’ Wells or Covent Garden have 
been. She was less commanding and ‘tough’ than Toscas usually are, and 
consequently her predicament in Act II seemed the more pathetic and 
moving. Miss Vayne has a good voice, and though at times she lets us down 
by clumsy use of it, in Tosca she rose to the big moments. What is said 
above about Antonio Manca Serra’s Marcello applies equally to his 
Scarpia. Armando La Rosa Parodi conducted with easy confidence, and 
the orchestra played at its best. AP. 


: ° . — 

We understand that there will be a short season by the Munich State 

Opera at Covent Garden in September. We may expect to hear Die liebi 
der Danae, Capriccio, . lrabella and Cosi fan tutte. 
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B.B.C. Third Programme. Elisabetta, Regina d’Inghilterra (Rossini). 
(June 1) 

Praise to the B.B.C. for an imaginative Coronation Eve tribute—and 
gratitude for some hours of delight. The more one hears of Rossini’s 
operas, the more one wishes it were possible to hear them all—not exactly 
one after another, but across an interval of a few years. For Rossini is so 
seldom boring. In forty-odd operas, composed in half as many years, he 
gave the world a wealth of agreeable, witty, high-spirited music. It is 
easy to blame him for his tolerant, amused acceptance of the operatic 
conventions of his time. He was no reformer. Beethoven wrote four 
overtures to the same opera: Rossini let one overture do service for three 
and that with operas as different in subject as Aureliano in Palmira, 
Elisabetta, Regina d’ Inghilterra, and I/ Barbiere di Siviglia. But how seldom 
his merits are fully sung. He was a bewitching operatic craftsman: fleeting, 
expressive ‘modulation, delicate and exquisite scoring, and a fund of 
melody to which one can hardly deny the epithet ‘inspired’ are his. 
Reviewing, in these pages, last year’s Florence Festival, I suggested that 
perhaps he was coming into his own again (though the world will probably 
never exclaim again, with Stendhal: ‘The glory of this man is bounded 
only by the bounds of civilization itself’). We are not indifferent to his 
dramatic shortcomings. But equally evident is his power of dissolving a 
feeble text into enchanting passages of glittering display, or of melting 
loveliness. This is his strength, a touch (like Mozart’s or Schubert’s) 
which turns all to music. ‘Bellini pour le chant’, Serafin declared last year 
after a performance of Tancredi, ‘et Verdi pour le théatre; mais pour la 
musique—Rossini!’ ‘As to his inventiveness’ (the quotation is from 
Delacroix’s Fourna/), ‘it is inexhaustible’. 

Elisabetta was his first Neapolitan opera, the first written for Isabella 
Colbran. The tenor is not Essex, but Leicester—also encumbered with a 
wife, also imprisoned for treachery. But in the end Elizabeth forgives all, 
turns her back on love and decides to devote herself to duty. History is 
thrown aside to make room for a strong plot, with the Duke of Norfolk as 
villain and one Guglielmo (William Cecil?) a third tenor (apparently there 
were no baritones available in Naples at the time). The second lady is 
Mathilde, also soprano, Leicester’s wife and a daughter of Mary Stuart 
unknown to history. The opera really calls for Callas (she was superb as 
Armida, another of Colbran’s roles); Maria Vitale made some ugly sounds, 
but she also did some things surprisingly well. Pagliughi, as Mathilde, 
sounded as fresh as ever. Campora was a ringing Leicester, with a splendid 
high C. Radio Italiana, which offered this recording as a Coronation gift, 
had evidently taken great trouble over it. The R.I.A. orchestral playing under 
Alfredo Simonetto, was brilliant; the ensembles were carefully prepared ; 
and the recording was one of the sharpest and most faithful we have had. 
I hope the B.B.C. broadcasts Elisabetta again, soon. ALP. 


(1 gather from the B.B.C. that this work will be heard again on the Third Programme 
at least twice more. —EDv.) 
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Readers’ Letters 


Joan Hammond and the Opera School 


In your December, 1952 number, you were good enough to draw atten- 
tion to a recital to be given on Sunday, 25 January, 1953, at the Royal 
Festival Hall by Joan Hammond and Walter Susskind with the object of 
founding a Joan Hammond Scholarship at the Opera School. 

The concert was extremely successful and raised a sum of £580. The 
Governors and Principals of the Opera School are deeply grateful to Miss 
Hammond who suggested the recital and gave it her whole-hearted interest 
from start to finish, to both her and Mr. Susskind for so generously giving 
their services and time to this cause, to Sir Thomas White, High Com- 
missioner for Australia, and the Countess of Harewood, who were Patrons 
of the concert, to the London County Council for the use of the Royal 
Festival Hall at a reduced rental; and to all who supported the recital in 
their various ways. 

The Joan Hammond Scholarship is established and open to competition 
for entry to the Opera School in September, 1953. Priority in the award 
is to be given to an Australian, but if no Australian student is considered 
of sufficiently high standard, the Scholarship will go to the best applicant 
from any country. Miss Hammond, who is shortly going to Australia for 
an extensive concert tour, has most kindly offered to give time at the end 
of her tour to hearing Australian applicants, amongst whom we hope she 
will find a worthy first holder of the scholarship. 

We are glad to be able to record our admiration of Miss Hammond’s 
generosity both to the Opera School and to the coming generations of 
opera singers. 

J. H. Lawrie, Chairman, Board of Governors, ‘The Opera School 


The August opeRA which will be on sale on July 27 will contain a sym- 
posium on Gloriana by Cecil Smith, William Mann and Andrew Porter, 
full reports on the Summer Festivals at Glyndebourne, Florence and 
Holland, statistics of the 1952-3 season at Sadler’s Wells, as well as the 
usual news, record reviews and opera diary. 
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All those who sing, or want to sing, seek to know the answers to many 
questions, and these might well be summarised as follows:— 
What is the meaning of the different sensations I experience when 
singing or speaking, and how may I know which is the right sensation 
to feel? 
What does it really mean to ‘place’ the voice, and how can one tell that 
the right ‘place’ is being used? 
Is it true that right production of the voice depends on the right control 
ot the muscles and ligaments used whenever a vocal sound is made, 
speaking or singing? 
When my voice is ‘throaty’ either when singing or speaking, is it 
because I lack control of these muscles and ligaments? 
Is it possible for me to learn to control their use? 
Could my ‘nervousness’ when called upon to sing, be due to lack of 
control of these muscles and ligaments? 
Is this also the reason why my mouth or vowel sound never seems to 
stay in position when singing a cadenza or a run? 
Is it a good thing or a bad thing to have any tenseness in the body 
when singing? 
What is a resonant note? How may I achieve resonance of tone? 


In order to find the right answers to all these questions, Mr. Frank Titterton 
devoted a vast amount of time and energy to the study, from the medical 
point of view, of all the organs of vocal production to w hich he added years 
of observations acquired in his own great singing experiences as a world 
famous Tenor. 


Now he is able, at his Hampstead studio, to demonstrate conclusively that 
he knows the answers, not only to the questions asked above but to all the 
problems arising in voice production, and this knowledge is now available 
both to student or intended teacher, in simple and easily understood form. 


Many professionals go to him in trouble with their voices from one source 
or another, and while they are still working, he has shown them how to 
correct the fault, and so quickly does his instruction lead to free and easy 
movement, and right control, that both the singer and the manager have 
expressed astoundment at the speed with which the result was obtained. 


VR. FRANK TITTERTON is available at: 
14 WEDDERBURN ROAD, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3 
Telephone: HAMPSTEAD 3060 








RESTAURANT ALBERT 
ASK FOR THE CHALET ROOM 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 














| 
Date | COVENT GARDEN | SADLER’S WELLS GLYNDEBOURNE 
| 

July At Bournemouth 
Sun 5 —- — Cenerentola 
Mon. 6 Meistersinger Seraglio — 
Tues. 7 Gloriana Tosca — 
Wed. 8 Meistersinger Barber of Seville Entfuhrung 
Thur. 9 Gloriana Figaro Ariadne 
Fri 10 Meistersinger Tosca Entfuhrung 
Sat. 11 (matinee) — Butterfly —_— 
Sat 11 (evening) Gloriana Barber of Seville Ariadne 

| End of 1952-3 Season 

July At Bournemouth | 
Sun. 12 — _ Entfuhrung 
Mon. 13 American National Cavalleria: Pagliacci — | 
Tues. 14 Ballet Season Traviata _ | 
Wed. 15 until Seraglio Cosi fan tutte | 
Thur. 16 August 8 Cavalleria: Pagliacci Entfuhrung 
= | _ Figaro Cosi fan tutte | 
Sat 18 (matinee) | — Barber of Seville _ | 
Sat 18 (evening) — Traviata Ariadne 

! 

July At Brighton | 
Sun. 19. 7 —_ Cosi fan tutte | 
Mon. 20 _ Butterfly — | 
Tues. 21 — Figaro — 11] 
Wed. 22 (matinee) — Barber of Seville Cosi fan tutte 
Wed. 22 (evening) _— Butterfly Entfuhrung 
Thur. 23 — Tosca Cosi fan tutte 
Fri 24 — Traviata Ariadne | 
Sat. 25 (matinee) _ _ _ HH] 
Sat 25 (evening) — Cavalleria: Pagliacci Entfuhrung HT] 
Sun. 26 ... ; _ End of 1952-3 Season Cosi fan tutte i] 





B.B.C. OPERA BROADCASTS 


July 
July 


July | 

July 18 Ariadne auf Naxos (from Glyndebourne) (this provisional only, at time of going | 

to press) ] 

July 22 Entfuhrung (Acts I! and II! only) August 1 Koenigskinder (Humperdinck) iT] 
(N.W.D.R.) 


6 Meistersinger (from Covent Garden) 


10 Entfuhrung (from Glyndebourne) 


17 Cosi fan tutte (from Glyndebourne) 


(Home Service from Glyndebourne) 


July 25 


July 27 Don Giovanni (from Salzburg) 


July 23 Lohengrin (from Bayreuth) 
il Dibuk (Rocca) (R.1.A.) 


THE MIDLAND MUSIC MAKERS—GRAND OPERA SOCIETY 
This society is producing Verdi's ‘| Lombardi’ in Birmingham on October 16, 17, 20, 21, 23, 24. 


Tickets from Kenneth Wilcox, 68 Runnymede Road, Birmingham. 


Col; 
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Hi WITH THE METROPOLITAN OPERA ORCHESTRA 
| Hl CONDUCTED BY FRITZ REINER 
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| by 
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|| “Salome’—Final Scene - x. seacss 


HHI WITH THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
| CONDUCTED BY WALTER SUSSKIND 


|| “Hugene Onegin” 


| Tatiana’s Letter Scene 
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ALI 
a THE GRAMOPHONE 
Instituted in the year 1906 for the Purchase, Sale and 
Exchange of Gramophone Records of good music 
-AL Have for Sale 
5000 slightly-used Gramophone Records of good music—Symphonies, 
Concertos, Chamber Music, Complete Operas, Society Editions, etc. 
= —in perfect condition at about half the usual cost. 
We also have a stock of slightly-used Long-Playing Records available 
ind at prices substantially below their usual cost. 
We send out no lists, but if you cannot call we invite you to write to 
ver us, stating your requirements. 
— We carry complete stocks of all makes of New Records of good music 
both 78 R.P.M. and Long-Playing. 
snari We pay high prices for good secondhand Long-Playing Records. 
Rare Vocal Records 
A large selection of choice discs covering both the ‘Golden Age’ and 
the early electric era is available at Astra House. Callers may consult 
—= our catalogue of rarities, and there is also a ‘browsing’ department 
where the collector may stumble upon many fine discs at very reason- 
SS able prices. 
RADIO — TELEVISION — REPAIRS — SERVICE 
Astra House 
end of 121-3 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2 
yed to 7 . 
born TEMPLE BAR 3007 
sh sub- Hours: 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 1 p.m. Thursday. 4 p.m. Saturday. 
- extra x x 
(am 
thd MARIA LINKER 
anent Late Berlin State Opera 
— Voice Production and Full Training for 
re very 
ea GRAND OPERA, CONCERTS, LIEDER RECITALS 
ncex. * 
Successes include Proms., Television, Covent Garden 
= Write: MARIA LINKER, Studio 19, Wigmore Hall, LONDON, W.1 
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a Musician’s Life 
TRANSLATED BY MARJORIE STRACHEY 


FRITZ BUSCH, the celebrated conductor, was dedicated 
to music almost from his cradle. In this charming 
and absorbing book, translated by Miss Marjorie 
Strachey, he has told the story of his life up to 1933, 
when he left Germany rather than collaborate with 
the Nazi regime. The story begins with his childhood 
in Westphalia, playing the piano at country dances 
and teaching himself many musical instruments, from 
the trumpet to the double-bass—technical experience 
which helped to give him that sympathy with his 
orchestras noted by English music-lovers at Glynde- 
bourne and Edinburgh. There are fascinating glimpses 
of the great musical figures of his time—Toscanini, 
Weingartner, Menuhin, Hindemith, Reger, Richard 
Strauss, Donald Tovey. There can be few books which 
have described so skilfully or so authoritatively the 
hard work, the humour and the excitement behind 
the scenes of music. We believe that all English 
readers will agree with what Thomas Mann has said 
of it—‘Profoundly learned, entertaining and impor- 
tant, this is a splendid autobiography.’ 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 18s. net 
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